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"Jefferson and Hamilton’ | SHAPI 

and pITORI: 

talian My 

‘Jefferson in Power’ BB co atorial 

Rise os oe "\ a a“ 

iy ae re peng Sy lari ae B, far the most vivid and by IM 
fullest account yet written of the first half of Jefferson's hat 
life. The simple narrative of the early years is direct and BB yo: Hay 
moves along rapidly . . . The chapters on Paris are de- g — 
lightful and again more complete than anything yet a Ne 
written on the subject. . , ay 
"The last chapters move on to the expected climax : a 
already treated in the previous books of Mr. Bowers. — i 


The picture of Jefferson is now complete and the man s ees 
stands squarely on his feet, an American conscious of , Notes by 
a national past and not a slave to the past." Briefer Ce 


, . P , Fiction in 
— Gilbert Chinard, Professor of French Literature at Princeton At by C 
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4679, _Washington Editorial Bureau: 318 Kellogg Building in the charge of the British opposit Bretton Wo 


and were sold to our dull-wit 








that the scheme has been custom-built to American require- 
ments and gives insufficient consideration to the problem of 
the debtor countries. Again, there is a notion that 1f Bretton 
Woods is dropped we shall return to pre-1914, or at least 
pre-1929, conditions in the foreign exchanges. Dean Ache- 
yn, Assistant Secretary of State, pointed out to the Banking 
and Currency Committee that the real alternative is the 
chaos that prevailed in the thirties. In the absence of a fund 
providing a cushion for currencies under pressure, many 
nations, he said, would be compelled to resort to “all the 
tricks’ of economic watrfare—multiple currencies, barter, 
dumping, quotas, exchange contr Ils. As a creditor country, 
the United States would not find it easy to retaliate with the 
same weapons. With a large favorable trade balance we are 
10t in a good position to use clearing arrangements, which 
would necessitate either reducing exports or increasing im- 
ports. Nor can we easily resort to currency depreciation: as 
he world is really on the ‘dollar standard” other countries 


‘y 


would revise their exchange rates automatically. And, unless 


we cut loose from the gold standard altogether, we would 
, , t4 . | 
have to raise our price for gold, encouraging mines the 
14 er +t ‘ reaace tyendinct ra) nd t tl > «tuff ir 
worid Over to increa rocuction and pour the stull in on 


‘ ’ , TT 
us. Even bankers should know by now that it’s not edible. 
» 


WE ARE NOT IGNORING THE FACT THAT THE 
American Bankers Association has made provision for cur- 
rency stabilization in its proposals for amending the Bretton 
Woods plan. While anxious to drop the International Mone- 
tary Fund the bankers have indorsed the International Bank 
and suggested a change in its articles so that it can make 
loans for stabilization purposes. We can understand the at- 
traction of this scheme for the big financial interests. The 
International Bank is to operate mainly by guaranteeing loans 
made by private capital. A billion-dollar loan to Britain, 
guaranteed by an international institution, would be a very 
nice piece of business for Wall Street. The only diffe ulty is 
that Britain is determined not to borrow one dollar, let alone 
a billion, for stabilization. It takes the view that it is already 


sufliciently burdened by foreign debts and it is unwilling 


to increase the load except for projects which will earn the 
forcign exchange necessary to meet loan charges. Other coun- 
tri with soft’’ currencies are almost certain to follow the 
British lead y the bankers’ road to currency stabilization 
promises to ve a blind 

of 


THE ENTRY OF UNITED NATIONS TROOPS INTO 


i ‘ 
Mandalay ts the m 1 of the most brilliant cam- 
pal 1 the war. For more than a year Chinese, American, 
Indian, and Brit yrces hay n pushing forward in a 
coordinated effort, in the face of seemingly insuperable nat- 
ural obstac! to “ar tne japar yut of North Burma and 
the greater part of Central Burma. Although the campaign 
has received comparatively [itt newspaper space in this 
country, it has probably accounted for about as many Japa- 


nese as Admiral Nimitz’s drive against the Pacific islands. 


And its full fruits are yet to be realized. A few days before 


Indian troops pushed into Mandalay a strong British armored 


and motorized columr t through the jungle to capture 











The N A] IQ 


Meiktila and Thazi, thus cutting off a Japanese 
into South Burma. Meanwhile the Chinese had ; 
ward in the north to capture Lashio, former t 
the Burma Road. The 50,000 Japanese in the Ma: 
were left the precarious prospect of withdraw 
mountain trails into Thailand, but as the Allies | 
plete mastery of the air not many of them 
escape. The success of the Burma campaign is 
primarily because it raises the possibility of ope: 
direct supply lines into China. But it also repre 
nificant political setback for the Japanese, sinc 
Burma that the Japanese originally enjoyed som« 


obtaining active support from the native popul: 1 
support appears to have evaporated completely after 


years’ experience with co-prosperity. 
Pa 
THERE'S A FINE OLD COLONIAL CUSTOM Tus 


the English have carried down through the < 
stamping as ‘‘British’’ anything unclaimed by any! re 
It is undoubtedly meant as a compliment. Unfortunag 
Australians, Canadians, New Zealanders, and South Af; 
—the ingrates—frequently fail to see it that way. Take 4 
war. The combined war effort of the Commonwealth nati 
has been magnificent. But dispatches from fronts on wi 
Commonwealth formations are engaged usually shor, 
specific designation by reporting simply on “British ope 
tions. Recently, much to British chagrin, the shoe » 
the other foot. It so happened that at certain stages in: 
tough fighting at the northern extreme of the west 

a good proportion of the combat troops in the Cand 
First Army under command of the Canadian Genera! Cx 
were from the United Kingdom. A question had to 
raised in the House: “What, what, British serving in! 
Canadian army without proper recognition?” The of 
Canadian explanation of the outrage struck us 
dignified and sensible, It read: ‘Modern armies are 1 
static in position. Divisions or other formations from 0 
armies may be engaged with the Canadian army for van 
periods, and similarly Canadian formations may in tur 
gage in operations under other than Canadian command. 1 
is in keeping with the flexibility of modern warfare, wh 
demands mobility of troops over wide areas. It must bs 
membered that the First Canadian Corps and other Cana 
troops form a major part of the British Eighth Ary 
Italy." The statement might also have recalled that fullya 
third of all air crew personnel under the British air come 
is Canadian, either in the squadrons of the R. C. A. F.« 
the R. A. F, itself. From what we know of Canadia 
have no objection to serving alongside British forces or? 
having British forces serve under their command. Pes 


the issue will have to be settled once and for all by gr 
Britain dominion status! 


% 


IN APPOINTING FRED M. VINSON AS FEDS 
Loan Administrator, William H. Davis as Director of} 
nomic Stabilization, and George W. Taylor as chairma 
the War Labor Board, President Roosevelt has donc 19 
deal to improve his economic high command, All 
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. made enviable records in their previous positions. Judge 
~<on bas shown himself to be a man of courage and in- 
, ty. Qualities which he will need in resisting the pressures 

rity, 


business in his new post. His great popularity with 


, ! 1 1 tas 
should prove an invaluable asset in the legislatiy 


that are bound to arise over the interpretation of post 


ns 


g policy. Mr. Davis takes over as economic stabi- 





er at a papenns dificult period. Organized labor is 
ensifying its campaign against the Little Steel formula. The 
| market in Wall Street reflects the opinion of finan- 
that a mild inflation is already under way and a 
: tic rise in prices cannot be long delayed. Mr. 
| pointment and that of Mr. Taylor, who succeec 
1d of the War Labor Board, indicate that t 
tion will continue to hew to the stabilization 
But it is probable that Davis will be somewhat more 
in Vinson in authorizing ‘‘fringe’’ wage adjust 
UM iost of which are non-inflationary in the sense 
lo mot justify an increase in the level of retail 
" The three appointments should go a long way toward 
f Ortunatd y Congress, and the public, that economic affairs will 
uh 1 ely handled during the crucial reconversion period. 
y. J 


deans —E O'MAHONEY-KILGORE 


ly shortg 1 by the Senate was a far cry from the national-service 
itish ope ted by the President at the urgent bidding of army 
ho vy officials. And it has little in common with the 
z Bailey bill for “‘limited national service’ passed by the 

puse, it is difficult to foresee what sort of compromise 
e Can is likely to be worked out by a House-Senate con- 
eral Ce ence committee. The recent Alliea triumphs on the east- 
western fronts, foreshadowing an early end to the 
ying int pean phase of the war, have undoubtedly dampened the 


asm of Congress for any kind of man-power bill. Few 
Administration’s 


: 


Brgressmen appear to take seriously the 


SO as Boument that the need for man-power controls will be great- 


‘TOM OO after VE-Day, 


joyers and emp loyees from carrying out their own privace 


when it will be necessary to prevent em- 


“Bcconversion” plans without regard for the requirements of 
“Re Japanese war. While the hour for a drastic national- 
rare Brvice bill appears to have passed, it is to be hoped that 
USC OS lie | Senate conference will not let their differences over 
- | tal policy prevent the udoption of any measure at 
1 Ary@ With all its faults, the O’Mahoney-Kilgore bill would 

a a useful purpose in preventing labor hoarding and in 
Com h to the directives of the War Manpower Commis- 
A. I po. There is h to be said for letting the WMC run 
dians, ¢ B show, but it must have adequate power to carry out its 
C 4 , 
|. Petia + 


y SO’ THERE IS ANYTHING LESS ADMIRABLE THAN 


ce: p, it is underhanded censorship like that indulged 
in | Moss, who used his power over theater licenses in 
—) mt th City to close down “Trio” because he disap- 
— ¢d of its theme—or was egged on by professional dis- 
ates meProvers of the sort of exposed by Wolcott Gibbs in the 
ferent New Yorker. Mayor LaGuardia, after having de- 

[ Le 





1 Mo 


ss with extremely illogical areuments, has now 






© support legislation which would make it impossible 








for license commissioners to set up as « ; of 
morals. This sensible ending yesn t he ¢ i of 
Trio, of course. He ts suing the Commissx tor $1,000 
000. We hope he wins. We are in favor of any a that 
would set Moss back, 
» 
WE'VE BEEN READING THE PAPERS AGAIN 
Mexico's delegates in Chapultepec have it a < ter 
tor women of t Ame is Women Savs t € ¢ 
is individuals of vit} e] t lite 
first, as Copro t nts as secol ! es 
ence which is ot h m ‘ which 
ents are made Ww am C. M Idah 
Rey 1Ca tOoK [to t \ ) in ( tio rw 
( cated y Roose t. Hie 1 ] € 1 rs 
Oo, V mn he was Kec down an arr if 
lies from 1 rs ns. He « h v t Roe 
was s Pre { and he hadn't | { t vas a 
war on. But then + re t we een 
OHT O tne woods for tn ] nave a a 
} ler repo d to h ) e€ Ol ruin rats, 
and 1emics tot Bo , | v a t O Obvi- 
ously it she uid rea 
i mi rul { rats 
lo Bolsheviks, Jews, and plutocrat 
. . » A correspondent of the Herald Tr: as recalled 
what she describes as tl significant words’ of t late Cal 
vin Coolidge, ut 1 in as ress Vebruary 23, 1926, in 
which he said: ‘Envy, malice, uncharitableness, class jeal- 
yusies, race prejudices, and international enmities are not 
realities. They do not abide. They are only the fictions of 


. a leah - mn 
unenlightened comy rehensio 


Ttaltan Mys ystery Thriller 


HEN Mario Roatta wa!! 
Hospital 


ced out of the 


Virgilio Army 


in Rome he wrote the first chapter in a 


mystery thriller that is still unfinished. Nobody knows what 
the ending will be or exactly who the villain is; too many 
necessary clues are still hidden behind the blackout curtains 
of the Allied military censorship. Still, the facts already in 
hand are worth examining They are sus tive if not con- 
clusive. 

Roatta is osed to have been ill as the 1 of an 

omobile injury. (Was he really i117) 7 f reason 

iven for his detention in the art hospital 3 id of in 

rison. Press reports stated that his wife had called on him 

out nine o' * k on the evening of his escape—long after 

siting hours. (Why was she allowed to cor t that e?) 
Then, it seems, ‘‘the lichts went out for an ho (Wh 4, 
At the end of an hour the light me « nd, pr the 
i 1 prisoner had disa ired thre ’ locked 
gates, and over the high 1 nv (How?) He til! a 
large police are looking for him ‘with the help of the 
Allied authorities.”” (Where Roatta } ng? Who ts pro- 
tecting him?) 

Now let’s go back a little. In any crime story the first 
things to do are to look for a motive and then firure out 


Vv 


the nes? Onngnr mity ) the ect 


id 


: , 
no Db 





errorist and Marshal 


ind ce 


‘ y ! 
long-time chief of staff. He was on trial not only 


Roatta was a wholesale murde 


B idoglio’ ; 
! st 


for his oflicial conduct during the glorious days of the Ethi- 


Opian Campaign and later in Spain and later still in Greece 


and Yugoslavia. He was trial also for treasonable acts 


on 


committed at the head of the S.I.M., the Fascist military 
‘ at 7 ‘ ] 
intelligence service. After the 1943 armistice Badoglio had 


pt Roatta in this post with the full knowwledge and 
approval of the British and American authorities. He was 
‘ a . 1 

dropped only when both Yugoslavia and Greece, in the late 


| war 


right to try Roatta as a 
} 
i 


manded the 


criminal; he was charged among 


autumn of 1943, « 


1e mass 


other things with t 


murder of hostages, including women and children. 
Throughout the Fascist era in Italy Roatta was a favorite 

of the leading industrialists who maintained Mussolini in 

power and of the Black Shirt élite. They valued him because 


he knew leftist and liberal Ital 


/ 


- and had no scruples about 

crushing opposition by blackmail, murder, and bribery. 
When Badoglio came to power Roatta was obviously the 

man to handle the delicate job of shifting Italy from the 


losing to the winning side in the war without dislocating 


the social, financial, and industrial order established by fas- 
cism. This was what the British Tories wanted, too. But 
Count Sforza, as head of the purge commission, apparently 


COOK seriously the armistice | 


he had Roatta arrested along with an 


rovision that Italy be purged of 
At any rate, 
! 1 « ; . i _— m} f | 
ylonel Santo Emanuele, and a number of lesser 
oflicers of the S.I.M 


Had 


and the 


urally felt themselves betrayed. 


These men quite oa 


faithful servants of the monarchy 


they not been 

Marshal? Under examination they ‘‘squealed,” and the evi- 
dence they gave, it is reliably reported, would, if made public, 
force a general purge of the whole Badoglio crew, the rich 


Fascist angels of banking and industry, including many men 


now working hand in glove with the new occupying author- 


ities. It would have been a sharp defeat for Churchill and his 
policy in Italy and for the Allied military and_ political 


regime, a victory for the forces of the democratic left in Italy. 


The word went out that Roatta must not come to trial. 


Americans recently back from Italy have reported this with- 
out qualification. They do not know—or at least they have 


not told—-who pave the order. But Roatta’s escape saved both 


Fascist hold-overs and Allied othcials from acute political 
embarrassment. The motive is there, not to be questioned; 


but many men share i 


As for the opportunity: The prisons under fascism were 


in the hands of Roatta’s S.I.M. The Allied Commission had 


proportion of the old guards 


‘ 
ordered the retention of a larg 


and administrators on the ground that they were “experi- 
enced.” Colonel Agrifoglio, who ceeded Roatta as chief 
of the S.I.M., was one of the S.I.M. gang from fascist days. 
Under such umstances the necessary complicity of the 
authorit m t have he easy to arrange 

Nor ts this the first time a strategic disappearance has 


ssident of the Fascist 


val k ppe {1 to Vatican City just before his purge trial 
was to be 1 H , 1 Portugal, and the port from 
Lisbon 1s that he arrived « in American pla General 
( inother S.IL.M. cinef v ho threat ned to spill incone- 
ven! facts, also disappeared; he has been variously re- 


States 
VYLALES, 


in England, 


the United 


ported in 
Portuguese embassy at Rome. It is even rumored th 


himself spent some weeks in the British emb 
that coincided with Count Sforza’s last few week 
of the purge commission. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet crisis that followed Roat 
and the riotous demonstration last week has end 
moment with a decision that these events do not 
the Cabinet's resignation. Instead it has decided u; 
damental” reforms. The purge commission, diluted 
retirement of Sforza, has been reorganized and stre: 
And General Taddeo Orlando, another Roatta man, | 
dismissed from his job as head of the Carabinieri. 

This is the way things stand as we go to press 
tery still unsolved; the Italian government shaken | 
ing on. One thing we are sure of is that things wo 
still for long. For the Italian people have shown 
will not forever stand being kicked around and 
They are sick of being ruled by left-over Fascist 
office by Allied officials; sick of seeing Fascist « 
protected by their fellows in office or by Allied inter 
The Roatta story isn’t over—but enough has hap; 


show how the Italians feel about their present bosses. 


Senatorial Trouble-Maker 


ENATOR VANDENBERG'S latest speech indi 

he is almost certain to play a disruptive role at 
Francisco conference. He took as his starting-point 
Senate a statement on Poland made by Foreign Secre' 
in the Commons, but the Senator from Michigan cl 
istically stressed only one side of that Eden “‘warnii 
is imperative,” the British Foreign Secretary has d 
“both that the Lublin administration should take no 1 
against Poles merely because they do not recogniz 
thority and that such Poles should cease active resi 
local authorities which endangers the line of commun 
of the advancing Russian armies.” Though Senator \ 
berg began by saying “both these warnings are imperat 
he made no further reference to the second. Yet j 


from the anti-Soviet propaganda and activities of Pol 


émigrés in London and Polish-American groups 
country, it is not difficult to imagine that the Lublin 1 
must be confronted by similar activities at home. 
the Poles have become the principal instrument on 
rest German hopes for splitting the United Nations 
Copperhead press, which slyly apologized for Nazi 
sion, is now weeping crocodile tears over “‘poor P 
and under cover of his new “conversion” to intert 
cooperation Vandenberg is encouraging Polish intran 
To suggest, as Vandenberg did, that the Yalta sett 
on Poland “shall pass in full review at the final peace | 
is to strike at the very basis of Allied unity. The 
given by Kerensky and other anti-Soviet Russian 
abroad to Moscow's insistence on the Curzon line ir 
how deeply Russians, irrespective of politics, feel ab« 
issue. In their eyes the land east of the Curzon li: 
wrongfully taken from Russia at a time when it had 


weakened by war and revolution, and taken from it 10 
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VAL LIC) oi 
» of a ruling made by a British diplomat who was cer- 
: no sympathizer with Bolshevism. Polish treatment of 
Ukrainian people in that territory, once the subject of 
asational exposé by the Manchester Guardian, did not 
ip to reconcile them to Polish overlordship. It may be 
ied that the White Russtans and the Jews often suffered 
} e kind of treatment. If Senator Vandenberg is con- 
Wiened with “basic justice,” as he says he is, he might well 
onsidet how much “basic justice’ there would have been 
, decision which returned to Poland this territory in which 
e Poles are and were a minority. It would have ple ised the 
oles, but would it have been just to the White Russians 


od the Ukrainians? In pursuit of that same “basic justice,” 
sator Vandenberg might also ask why the Polish govern- 
yent in exile never offered to return the Teschen - area, 
hich was Poland’s share of the loot in the Nazi dismem- 
erment of Czechoslovakia. 
a § Anyone who tries to disentangle the historical rights and 
rongs, the mingled ethnic populations, the equities of terri- 
rial allocation in Eastern Europe will soon see the impos- 
ity of any solution that will seem fair and just to every 
froup involved. In our own opinion the majority of the peo- 
PI “Erie east of the Curzon line will be better off in the Soviet 
l than they were in Poland. The non-Polish peoples 


suffer racial discrimination—and neither for that 


< 


er will the Poles—and the peasants will certainly have 


opportunity than they had in the backward and 


7 
¢ 
_ - 


lord-ridden Polish state. 


These considerations aside, the fact is that the Russians 


gee! that this territory is justly theirs and necessary to theit 
security. They will not give it up, and they would fight to 


t. This is a fact we must recognize. We must either 


pccept it as the szne gua non of Allied unity or drift into a 
° pate of hostility toward an ally over lands the Poles them- 
pelves seized by force after the last war. The choice between 
_ those two courses was made long ago by the responsible 
keaders of the British and American peoples. The Poles 
pwould be well advised to accept it as a fact and to reconstruct 
BP their national life on that basis. No change can be made 


jn those arrangements without a third world war. There- 

those who suggest, as Vandenberg does, that the 
sh settlement be revised are heading us away from world 
ate peace and toward a new catastrophe. Is this to be Vanden- 
t 


gs line at San Francisco? 
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Fair Employment in 
Massachusetts ? 


ministration held ) ion to out 
7 ~~ ! > ] = on abe > or mrnlnuman? , 
law racial and re ous d nination it ploy By an 
1 } j + ‘ 1 } | 
unaccountable lack of coordination the liberal gro k 
’ | 1 } ' 7 { 
ing such legislation had allowed seven bills to be presented 
i! ca of one, nd at 10:30 t Ss me wt the hea y 
;, 
was scheduled to begin, they had not yet 1 on a united 
Ac LACK 
1 
Fort ely, the committee was tied up elsev til 


eight hundred spectators were restless, but the 
National Assoctatron for the 
{ groups 

When 


the hearing finally cot under way witness after witness an 


noon. The 
witnesses for the C.I.O., the 
Advancement of Colored People, and other interest 
improved the time by getting together on a program 


} hi pare ; . 1 ] ’ et on 
nounced that his organization would suf por inv ¢ or the 


ven bills or any new synthesis that might be v 1 out 


The legislators who came in to re ord themselves for the 


legislation followed suit. The committee will mo Oobably 
have to write a new bill, and in the process differences can 
be ironed out 
”M 1FONCAG Ou 
7 Ls lif e ley n 44 e { - beat 
ime seven Dilis ditier Only On matters ¢ aqm i 
lot ' re Se } 
GCtdali Lile One JUS [pt YU ce ( \ CG 
before the hearing starte 1, The Massachusetts ¢ IL.O. and K 
New England division of the American Jewish Cong 
sponsorit r identical bills, had 1 ie a deal te the support ol 
the Ame I on of La I g tra ( 
from the provisions of i This we wed 
the A.F. of L. t I | ] riminatio NC LTE 
But the A. F. of L. didn’t deliver, and its lack of support will 
1 | re | » { 
probably turn o1 to be 1 thi fter it ri 
+] WK: antan 4 ae ! ls ¢ 
ing the bills were amended to inciude u 
d 
’ ' 1] ais at a } - eee 
The most sensational de sOpmcnet Or thn lay Wa ons 


bof } | ' = on Se eee f 
statement by Richard J. Cushing, Catholic Archbishop ot 
Massachusctis, to the effect that he favored any Dill tiat 

; 


would outlaw the anti-Christian practice of discrimination 


Similar statements were 


©. Hartman, respectively the Episcopalian and Methodist 
Bishops of Massachusetts; Frank Jennings, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churthes; t! i Kenneth 
Hus hes, a lea ling Negro minister of Cambridye; lather John 
S. Sexton, editor of the P#/o/, the o | Catholic archdio 

in ly; ] S Bucke, « of Z Herald 
an independent Methodis weenly, a rd Rab! lo a Licl 
man, of Temple Israel, Boston. Oadly enough, thi Rabbinical 
Council was unable to agree on an official statement; Rabb: 
Liebman spoke only for him elf. 

No organized opposition is yet apparent. A few ty 


looking Christian Fronters circulated petitions outside tha 
statchouse, but if it occurred to any of them to attend the 
hearing they held their peace. Backers of the legisiation think 


'] take the ft oft 


the really effective opposition will take the form private 





lators by organizations which leg- 


e on individual leg 


pressul 


islators are accustomed to regard with respect, if not with awe. 


rhe committee itself was neither too friendly nor too bright. 

| , 1 
In questioning the labor witnesses several members made ob- 
jections that drew shouts of laughter from the audience, and 


"One said 


stions as to race and religion on employ- 


the chairman warned against ‘spontaneous outbursts 


he didn't think qu 
ment application blanks were intended for purposes of dis- 
another asked, “If an employer doesn’t know 


; 
his employees’ religion, 


crimination 
and one of them gets a heart attack, 
how will he know whether to call a rabbi or a priest?’ The 
more astute objectors asked if it wouldn't be better to wait 
one or two years and see how the New York law works out, 
or to submit the Massachusetts bill to a referendum. I was 


reminded of Browning's Count Guido Franceschini: 


How, ready enough to rise at the right time, 


I still could recognize no time mature. 
But the committeemen’s state of mind is simpler than that. 
From the hostile and badgering manner in which they put 
their questions it is Obvious that they just don’t want to out- 
Jaw ‘discrimination, now or ever. Fortunately, they are on the 
defensive. The hearing will be resumed Tuesday, March 13. 


Over the Rivers 
BY CHARLES G, BOLTE 


‘HE squeeze is now put on Germany hard, with the 
establishment of Allied the Berlin 
both the Oder and the Rhine. The two great 
und west have been breached; the Allied 
n hold on the initiative; and the German 


1 
single week 


bridgeheads on 
side of 
barriers of east 
generals have a fit 
high command has lost in a its two remaining 
chances of winning major delays in which it might have 
improvised some desperate measures of defense. 

Withal, the only thing to be said about when the war will 
end in Europe is just what could have been said at any 


time in the last six months: it may be tomorrow and it may 
not be for weeks. After the way the Rhine was crossed, 
it is pretty clear that anything can happen in these closing 
phases of the war against Germany. And after the way the 
Germans rallied to make counter-attacks upon the bridge- 
will not be 


head, it is also pretty clear that “anything” 


enough to finish the Wehrmacht: everything will have to 
happen to it. Therefore the chances are that t! 


of the Rhine and the Oder, important though they are in 


ese Crossings 


saving lives and time and in embarrassing the German high 
command, have only brought us appreciably closer to vic- 
they have not established victory as an event of the 


t ry ; 
next moment 
When this is said, one must 
like to be in the shoes of the German commander on either 
Each a sadly 
; 


ther out of odd lots of troops, 


admit that one would not 


the eastern or the western front heads 


battered force, pat hed tog 


‘ , } 
rambled divisional elements, and ill-trained over-ave Vol&s- 


hort of armor and 


stirmers Of dubious quality They are 

prowing progressi' ly shorter of gasoline, what with the 

repeated air attacks on refineries; yet they must keep their 
king forces mobile so as to mect new threats in unexpected 


The NATIoy 
quarters—as when the Americans showed up on t! ‘ 
side of the Rhine fifty miles south of where the; 
pected. They almost entirely lack air support, not « 





cover and counter-attack but for vital reconna 





that they are, as it were, half-blind. And they 





numerically far superior, backed by fresh reint 





enjoying plenty of armor and superlative air suppo 
commanders who can dictate the time and place 
battle on terms most advantageous to themselves, 
their morale boosted sky high by the apparent cl 
victory. 

The manner of the Rhine crossing must have heen » 
added fillip to morale on both sides of the Reich, 
hardly so within it. It is a scenario fit only for a Grade} 
movie: the rapid advance of the armored patrol 
the quiet Rhine country above Remagen, the sighti: 
great railroad bridge still standing, the hasty req 













permission to cross passing up through channels, th: 
and small explosion as the patrol went across, the | 
of the detonators, the fanning out on the other sid: 
meager Opposition, the patrol leader's happy bride s 
New York that she was surprised her lieutenant could ev 
find the Rhine because “he never could find anything y 
home.” . 
These things are ordered better in Hollywood Grade 4 
pictures: there the bridge would have been at Cologne o: 
Diisseldorf. It is of incomparable advantage to have thx 
bridge, and the fact that it was unblown and nearly 
guarded is deeply significant of breakdown in the efi 
of the Wehrmacht; nevertheless, this is not the best | 
to cross the Rhine. Eisenhower's main strength is en 
trated to the north, opposite the Ruhr, where lie ind 
targets of great strategic value, as well as the be 
of the wide, flat North German plain stretching 
Berlin. In the north is tank country, ideal for encirclemer 
and pursuit; behind the Remagen bridgehead lie hills, wood 
and ~o targets of great importance. On the other hand, i 
is probably fair to say that the seizing of the bridge save 
a division in Allied casualties; and if the Allies w 
race to pile up troops and guns inside the bridgehead fo: 
breakout before the Germans move down troops and gus 
to smash it in, the fruits of a flanking sweep down tk 
Rhine's east bank through Siegburg toward the Ruhr 
even farther east toward Kassel, are potentially great 
In any case, the forced transference of troops from 4 
Diisseldorf-Wesel sector to contain the bridgehead wil! mut 
a crossing in the north far less costly, and such a cr 
—or crossings—with the British Second Army and the 
Airborne Army not yet committed, is distinctly probable 
Meanwhile, the big Russian drive for Berlin seems to hi 
got under way, after a month in which the flanks of Zhuo 
dangerous salient were rolled out. With the enemy's Bu! 



































front virtually eliminated and Danzig and Stettin inves 





the Red Army points toward Berlin from a nearly strap 





line on the Oder-Neisse. From this firm base one o! 





last great battles of the European war will be foug! 






its inevitable outcome will spell at least the beginning ¢ 
the end of organized German resistance, for without Be: 


the already shaky internal administration of the Reich 






collap se. 
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Washington, March 8 
N FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN'S apocalyptic “Europe 
on the Eve,” there is a quotation from Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee that comes to mind in considering the voting ar- 

nagements agreed upon for the new international security 

organization. “The British electorate of this generation,” 

Toynbee wrote in 1935, “were the children of an age in 

which a ci-devant Christian society had come to believe that 

its talent for clockwork—institutional as well as metallic— 
could dispense it from the need of holding convictions and 
of summoning up the courage to act upon them when the 
consequences of such action were likely to be unpleasant.” 

Despite the wise and thoughtful position taken by such great 

organs Of conservative opinion as the New York Times and 

New York Herald Tribune, discussion of the new secu- 
ranization ts likely to focus on the voting arrange- 
on the “clockwork,” in a kind of naive and indolent 

reliance on the magic of formula. Preliminary rumblings 


from the Senate, as in the extraordinarily woozy speech made 


hy Bushfleld of South Dakota Tuesday, indicate that the 
obstructionist and the perfectionist will find this their hap- 
Bpiest hunting ground. 


It may serve to clear the air of pending obfuscation if cer- 


tain facts are made clear at the outset. The first is that the 
original proposals for Dumbarton Oaks, as put forward 
privat ly by President Roosevelt to the British and Russians 
1 


t June, called for unanimity by the great powers whenever 


sanctions were to be applied against aggression. This veto 
ggainst the use of force to be enjoyed by any one of the great 
powers flows in the sphere of theory from the concept of 
sovereignty; a sovereign power cannot be forced into war 
vithout its consent. More practic ally, in the sphere of pol! 
s, this veto reflected past experience with the Senate in the 


ague and World Court fights. No proposal which would 


, 
t 

l 

tummit this country to military action without its consent 
stands a ghost of a chance in the Senate. Even before the 
D *s at Dumbarton Oaks, this principle of unanimity 
y 


ted by the British, the Russians, and the Chinese. 


So far as the great powers are concerned, the new voting 


Birangements are those of an association of sovereign nations, 
in the full sense of that term so sacred to the Senate, and not 


pi a super-state. So far as the smaller powers are con erned, 
D mbarton Oaks marks a first, though still vague and tenta- 
b ) toward a world order. The League of Nations oper- 


like the old Polish Diet, on the princip'e of unanimity ; 


wer, however small, could block action by it. The new 
‘up, still far from satisfactory, requires unanimous action 


he five major powers which will occupy permanent seats 


} 
t) fr 


a 

4 

pn the | roposed eleven-man Se urity Coun 

lesser powers to be elected to the Council by the As- 


il and two of the 
mbly of all the United Nations. Here it seems that the 
issians, fearful of delays 

Vote of the Big Five and that Mr. Roosevelt prevailed upon 


were for action on the unanimous 


’ 





t’s Not the Clockwork 


BY I. F. STONE 


them to agree to add two votes by smaller powers. This may 
some day prove an additional clog on action, but it is cer- 
tainly better than the voting arrangements of the League 
At Dumbarton Oaks the question arose as to what would 
happen if one of the great powers were itself accused of 
aggression. Would it have the right to veto action against 
itself? In the League an accused member was not allowed to 
vote on its own case. The Chinese seem to have been strongly 


opposed to giving an accused great power the ri to veto 


i | 
action against itself. This was also the American position. 
The British position was not made public. The White Paper 
on Dumbarton Oaks does not even mention the problem. 
The one correspondent who was able to get real news out 
of Dumbarton Oaks, James B. Reston of the New York 
Times, reported on September 8 that the British “‘make clear 
that the whole success of the League will depend on the 
‘trust and confidence and sincerity of purpose of the four 
great powers’ [this was before the decision to admit France 
as a fifth}, and they seem to indicate that in dealing with 
the problem of aggression by one of the permanent 

bers, there is a limit beyond which the machinery of the 
proposed league cannot go.” The Russians were insistent on 
retaining their right to veto action against themselves, and 
the best information I can obtain ts that they were adamant 
at Yalta on two points- (1) retaining the veto and (2) bar- 
ring any further expansion of the membership of the Secu- 
rity Council, which they fear may become a debating society 
if it grows too large 


The reasons for the Soviet position were reflected in 


1 ] 


another Reston dispatch of September 29, which bore the 
earmarks of an “off-the-record” talk with sonie Soviet offi- 
cial. ‘Soviet Russia,” Reston reported, “is eager to cooper- 
ate with the United Nations in a system of collective secu- 
rity, but she has not yet got over her fear that the other great 


nt 
intO a 


powers may try to turn a proposed league of 
sort of capitalist alliance against her. . . . Soviet Russia still 
remembers that while the League never scemed to be 
able to get the necessary ‘unanimity’ to take a 
Germany or Japan, it was able to get the necessary 
to ease Soviet Russia out of the League at the time of the 


~~ 
x 
= 


first Finnish war. Furthermore, the Soviet officials cannot 


late 1939 and carly 1940 


forget that, even as recently as 

the British and French had prepared an expeditionary for 
to send to the aid of Finland against 
bogy’ in Russia is still as strong as ‘the Communist bogy 
in the West.”’ 

The few smaller powers which had already expres ed an 
opinion on Dumbarton Oaks before these voting arrange- 
ments were made publi all opposed the grant of veto powers 
to one of the Big Five in a case where it was itself accused. 
A po sible compromise was fore hadowed by L. B. Pearson, 


} ,? , ' 
t ina spececn 


the ¢ inadian ambassador to the United 


at Winnipeg last December 27. ‘In any circumstances,’ Pear- 





296 


on said, “everything depends on the close and friendly co- 
operation of the great powers. The right of veto, in itself, 


is of no great importance. If it doesn’t exist, and action ts 


f 

taken by a majority against a great power, then the organ- 

before the threat of another world 
and is used by a 


2 even considering a 


iy go down 


ization m<; 


Granted, twit MN Aaiton, 


y, then the organization 


; ’ " +} . 1 
becomes almost < rce, and the non-veto powers would 


probably not consider it worth preserving” (my italics). 


The compromise achieved by the President at Yalta permits 
the Se 


without 


urity Council to hear a case against a great power 
its consent and to do what it can to bring about a 


But it permits 
sanctions or military < in 


pea eful settlement any great power to veto 


a case in which it is itself 
accused 

This has already been used to impute sinister designs te 
the Soviet 
Sovict-baiters in Congress and out 
that the compromise accepted by the Soviet Union goes con- 
siderably beyond what the Senate of the United States has 
been willing to accept in the past. One of the points which 
the Security Council can decide without the consent of the 


furnished ammunition to the 


It may be useful to recall 


Union and has 


accused great power is ‘whether the legal aspect of the case 
should be referred to the court for advice.’’ The court in 


question is the proposed new international court of justice 
































The NATION 


which is to be part of the new security organizat 


terms of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement provide | 


statute of this court shall either be the statute of t! 


nent Court of International Justice, the so-called 


Court, or a new statute based on it. The Dumbar: 


Lidit 


agreement also provides that ‘‘all members of the 


tion shall spso facto be parties to the statute of the 


tional court of justice.’ 
When the question of our adherence to the Wor 


was before the Senate in 1935, one of the fears was 


court might consider a case against the United Sta 


out our permission. This was reflected in the Va: 


“reservation” put forward at that time. The | 


Ty 


Norris sought to make this reservation stronger. He 


that as a condition of our adherence the World 


forbidden to hear any case against the United States , 
the Senate had first, by a two-thirds’ vote, given its 


This strict veto was demanded, not against sanctio 


tary or economic, but against the peaceful adjudication 
an international dispute to which the United States wa 
party. The recollection of this may serve to make us a lit: 


less pharisaical about the Soviet position, 


Had the Soviet Union not insisted on the retention of ; 


veto against sanctions in complaints against itself, th 
ate might very well have done so. It is not difficult to 
Senatorial oratory on the threat of foreign armed interfer. 
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the United States. The universal tendency seems to 


to deny a veto to others but reserve one to oneself. Thus 


} Dutch in their own official “Suggestions” on Dum- 
; te ks oppose the idea of allowing a great power to 
iry action against itself, they want to retain the 
de whether to join or not to join in sanctions in 
e of this kind. This, to quote a famous com 
er who may be little known to our more erudite read- 
s the “Let’s you and him fight” attitude of Popeye's 
yead, the tireless moocher, Mr. Wimpy. Bushtield’s is even 


if Vf 
te Mexico City, aarcv & 


; - 
[ THE closing sessions of the Con- 


American 


the twenty 


Tens 
ANLEeL 
ference on Problems of War and Peace, 


nations which had sought a formula on Argentina 
j 





F rded the “having wonderful time, wish you were here 
: ; 
¢ favored by many at the beginning for a longer state- 
inter{ The Argentine flag had been included in the decora- 
said the gentleman in charge of protocol, “We 
ae’ Reel ntina will be here with us before this conference 
} ! 1 + - Té ; ++ -_ 
oDviously he had not consulted Mr. Stettinius. 
’ - ? 1 $ 
egates from countries close enough to Argentina 
: ; armaments favored hands off and thought t 
4 t } 1 tof. 4 t A tc, 
people should be left to handle their n irists 
s 
he rub, or as Latin Americans put it, the “neuralgic 
' hat ts , ak diveckt naschad with 
f WaS that two 18ssues not qdif¢ iy conne Cd Witil 
war had got tangled up with the Argentine government's 
I 
¢t 


behavior in regard to the Nazis. The first was an 


has disturbed relations between the 


for many yeas 


= 


{ States and Latin American countries—whether grant- 


or withholding recognition should be used to exert pres- 


facto governments. The second threatens the peace 


ne of our closest collaborators in this hemisphere 


oe =: 


what 


democracy? In Latin America as in the United States 
t people seem to believe that a victory for the Allies 
by itself bring a victory for dem« and our own 
nda in this hemisphere has certainly underscored this 


’ , P 
emt arrassingiy 


=o 2 Fo 


however, in many American 


id belligerence in the war is tied up with the notion 
Oi nghting immediately against tyranny at home. 

[ the nimble gen ralship of Padilla, Berle, Rocke- 
fe nd Messersmith, all speaking Spanish, these tv t 
delicate questions were disentangled from the point tl 

States wished to press—namely, that we are all in the 
fight and the Argentine boys are distur! our 
by trafficking with the enemy. Since no American 


balk openly at this, the 


ed in flowers. condolences, and regret 


l 

a 

Securit aft 
povernment could 
pre 

th 


> 


ne nation would put itself in a position to become 


Onc of the United Nations, and not just on paper, either. 





likely this can happen even if the Perén crew man- 


1e event of a complaint by a Latin American country 


| What Ha ppened in Mexico 


BY ANITA BRENNER 






































simpler, a monumental piece of national ¢ m. His poste 

tron seems to be that other powers should f nv 

majority rule—while we should retain a veto t action 

of any kind. The real answer, of cour s that v 

on the part of # reat pow: the 1 } 

the world with e do 1 to a mew world 

It is on the growth of better mutual understandis ( 

willingness of the peoples of the major pows to see eacn 

other's point of veiw and to make the ne y ad 
ents and compron that lenends. Not 


age to engineer the 


favor. But even as an ally Argent n continu ficking 


with the enemy through its main cond the Fr: oO V- 
ernment, as long as the United State lo ‘ ? 
governments, each for its ow: 
diplomatic relations with the Spanish dictat No doubt the 
solution to that problem will be found in some { 


for entisting Franco's Spain also as one of the United Na- 


tions 


The pronouncement on Argent me | ? the 
end of two weeks of deliberation on other matt Su t 
was debated by the Foreign Ministers be l cl 1 do I 
cannot report on which negotiator argu 1 for what. How- 
ever, there was no secr¢ 1 t! ! ( of the 287 - 
posals, tele oped into 60, that went through th iemo tic 


conference mill, and all agreements reached through t} 
process were evidently 
healthily out in the open, th ar isceptible to further 
friendly work on them. This, more than any resounding 
document, is the real achievernent of the conference, and 
it is a truly momentous one 


The fundamental difference between the United Stat nd 


in position was that we th My ( 


-the Latin Americ: 
war and view most matters from 
America thinks first of national security. In 
of objections to Dumbarton 


the Latin 


Americans demanded that the political ar 


torial integrity of every nation, howev« teed, 
This was assured, in substance, by the tw | docu- 
ments of the conference. the Act of CI } +l.« 


Declaration of Mexico. The United States de! nd 
American opinion generally, take them to 


Latin America fears us 


its affairs. But at any rate they wet ned t I : 





ness, thouch how eft Chapult . 
American clashes remains to be settled, alas, by the wider 
decisions to be taken at San Fras 

The divergent voices of the United Stat Latin Amer- 
ica on the war and peace reshaped many pr ltering 





some to dismal before-and-after exhibits. 








nent binding the Americas 
against racial or religious discrimination, on the ground that 
such discrimination and all propaganda for it are anti-scien- 
ti i-( d fasci As passed, the agreement 
merely remarks that racial and religious discrimination are 
indeed anti-scientific and un-Christian, and will every nation 
please do the best it can about them. A resolution binding 
the signatories to fight the activities of agents of totalitarian 
countries and their satellites was passed with “totalitarian” 
blue-pencil 1 “Axis” substituted, thus becoming a mili- 


tary measure rather than the broader and longer action against 


fascism that La American spokesmen wished to make it. 
As between the American people he ly | difference 
AAS ween the 4 erican peoples, the only reai ailrerence 
of view that the conference brought into the limelight was 
a business argument. The delegates on the famous Economic 


Committee wrestled with the problem tenaciously, changing 


phrases as late as the 


Mr. Clayton asked for every guaranty 


night of the last day, but the basic 
difference remained 
and protection for private enterprise, including lowered 


tariffs, while the Latin Americans upheld government parti- 
cipation in business, government price cushioning of products 
vital in each economy, and government development and 
protection of industry, including keeping tariffs up. It was 
all put into the Economic Charter, which, one delegate after- 
ward drily remarked, is a “document for another world.” 
There was strong unanimity on one point—that economic 
salvation lies in increased consumption, to be achieved by 
stepped-up production, lowered prices, and rising wages. 
Perhaps action based on this doctrine will bridge a good 
many of the conflicts at the inter-American economic confer- 
ence scheduled for June. Some of the delegates muttered 
that what we were up to was imperialism and that Latin 
American economies would be sunk if they played the 
game our way. But one distinguished scholar said that, after 
all, at the end of the war the world will need to buy a lot 
of things, and that there might turn out to be no problem 
for his country if the Russians would learn to drink coffee. 
Banking, therefore, on a lot of buyers in Europe, Latin 
America is worrying over what the devastated lands are go- 
ing to use for money. 

The subcommittee that worked on economic problems from 
the angle of individual guaranties and benefits hardly locked 
horns at all. Its prettiest product is Miss Lenroot’s ‘Declara- 
tion of Social Principles of America,” founded on the idea 
“that man must be the center of interest and efforts of na- 
tions and governments.” (America speaks here for physical 
protection in the form of public-health programs and indus- 
trial safety devices, for economic protection in the form of 
a real wage rising as the cost of living rises, plus freedom of 
organization and the right to strike, for social protection in 
the form of honestly adequate social-security programs, and 
for the implementing of these protections by private, govern- 
mental, and international action. ) 
Other proposals passed came out for increased participation 
of women in state and inter-state social-welfare activities, 

nd for inter-American help to the homeless children of 
Lurope. When this committee finished its work, its members 
pontaneously thanked Miss Lenroot for her brilliant lead- 
ership; one delegate, a doctor, burst out in a warm aside, 


Phat woman is a jewel.” 









All these welfare recommendations can, Of co 











missed as mere words, but they are not ambigu 






They emphasize an important intangible that 


le tone 





affected the whx and manner of the confi 





presence of what seemed to be an American spiri 





munity of feeling on fundamental human questions. | : 






real strength in the papers that were signed. 






10 Years Agoin“The Nation” 





pend COINCIDENTALLY with the Presiden: 


message to Congress asking that the National Recoy. 






ery Administration be retained in substantially its preseg 
form for at least another year, Senator Wagner introduced 






his industrial-disputes bill, which he calls the National Labg 
Relations Act, and which calls for considerable modification, 
of the labor provisions of the NIRA, Although Senatg 
Wagner need not expect the support of either Mr. Roosevel 
or Secretary Perkins—who prefers to keep industrial-disputy 
machinery under the aegis of the Department of Labor 
his bill is in many respects admirably devised to eliminate 
the weaknesses Of the present methods of dealing with 
labor troubles, and it deserves the support not only of the 
A. F. of L., which indeed it has, but of every employer who 
honestly wants to live on a democratic footing with his 
employees. —March 6, 1935. 


A GREAT EDITOR and a still greater reformer and cu 


















editor of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, on Match 3 

It was he who came to the aid of Tom Mooney and fer. 
reted out the truth about the case, for which achievement 
the rich and respectable of San Francisco were ready to 
tear him limb from limb.—March 13, 1935. 








THE NEW OFFERING of the Group Theater is called 
“Awake and Sing’’ (Belasco Theater). The author is one 
Clifford Odets, who has long been a member of the Groups 
acting company, and the play reveals as interesting a nes 


talent as I have seen in the theater for a long time.— Josii 
woop KRUTCH, March 13, 1935. 


WITH THE DEATH of the second Oliver Wendel! Holme 
a generation practically disappears; in the handful of 
maining survivors of the Civil War there is not one mus 
of distinction. . . . All in all, if there was a man bette 
entitled to be called the foremost American I cannot nam 
him.—OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, March 20, 193 















ADOLF HITLER has administered the coup de grace to 


what remained of the authority of the Versailles treaty. Bj 
a dramatic act he has officially announced what everybo¢ 







knew was under way—the complete rearmament of German} 
—and has capped it by an impressive military parade down 
Unter den Linden.—March 27, 1935. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH: Ralph Bates, “Lean Men’; 
Harold J. Laski, ‘The State in Theory and Practice’; C. Dy 
Lewis, “Collected Poems’; Vincent Sheean, “‘Personal His 
tory”; John Strachey, “The Nature of Capitalist Criss, 


Thomas Wolfe, “Of Time and the River’; Hans Zinsse, 
‘Rats, Lice and History.” 
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RITAIN, scornfully dismissed by Napoleon as “a na- 


| we > } ¢t ] } r }; i 
Oi shopkeepers conducted its merchandis 


' 
’ 


fi10N ssfully in the nineteenth century that it was a le 


of surplus earnings a large port! 





P ents. To a considerable degree it turned into a nation of 
d shoppers, buying far more on world markets 
/ d and meeting the balance from its toreign inter- 
a lends. But in the course of two wars these invest- 
largely been liquidated, and now Britain must 
vd , he role of shopkeeper in order to maintain its posi- 
h Senator 1 international shopper. The alternative—to reduce 
R y its purchases from abroad as I have explained 
. f s articles, no real alternative, for it would mean 
F Tahoe, y larders and factories idle for want of raw materials. 

' Mt surprising, therefore, that all official pron e- 
ling with ia on British post-war economic policy place particular 
! f 1 the re | of foreign trad The very fir Cf Ae 
loyer who fgeaph of the White Paper on Employment Policy issued last 
with his : devoted to the vital necess ty not merely Oi maintain- 

Q volume of pre-war exports but of expanding them 

pre Capinet muinistefs, speaking on this ui ject, have tre- 

are ” stated that a 50 per cent increase over the 1938 fig- 

: mat U ’ DE require 1. Good authorities consider this an 

P paderestimate, but even so it means a fivefold expansion over 
; os 4 i level. 

wat | Although its spokesmen constantly stress the importance 

7ST “Bot exports, the British government has yet to make known 

uny long-term plans to insure their growth. It talks in very 

1s Called MMpeneral terms of cooperation with other nations for the re- 

ie ¢ Mmoval of trade barriers and cites its signature of the Atlantic 


iter and the Mutual Aid Agreement as 


g a new Mtention 


Ss 
JOSEPH BBprepared to take toward fulfilling the obligations assumed 


“proof of its in- 


But it has not indicated what positive steps it | 


; 
? 
nrreem AT . , a ] 41, 
j ereements. Nor, indeed, has this country, and the 
r . ‘ no Ae +} are? 
| t e British are waiting for Ame 1 to make the first 


he blueprints for an expansion 


S 
~ 


[hey are impressed 





ne man Meee World trade produced by the appropriate departments in 
n better Me™ “Shington; but they know that these blueprints must re- 
ot nam Mee9 worthless until stamped with Congressional approval, 
2 pnd they fear that economic thinking on Capitol Hill is still 
Btror tinged with nationalism. The Bretton Woods lIegis- 

5 : Jat the first test: the renewal of the Trade Agreements 
ny: PTB Act 1 expires in June, will follow shortly. Favorable 


pct ht induce Whitehall to zet 


off the fence where it 





‘ J easily while business men clamor for guidance on 
WV 1 liew en that they maw drau wm +! won + , 
il so that they may draw up teir own post war 
T 5 
j 
Men However, if official plans are lacking, there is no shortage 
T) f » _ ¥ 
C. Diy ee ial ones, Business organizations, trade unions, politt- 
} } . oe 8 
ul His C Cs, and various research grouns are all busy ting 


heir solutions of the export problem. While these rat- 





urally vary widely they nearly all have some features tn « : 





mon. For instance they almost all reject orthodox jaissez 





> 








John Bull Looks for Customers 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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Lhe tact 1s that British business men are terrified of Amer- 
ican competition in export market How will the United 
S t¢ . } cnr 3" tu rater ‘ P U e 2 aa Noe 
HidleS USC Hel su } lS Cd} acily aiter ine Wal aonCd if 


George Schuster, M.P., in a speech last October to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London. ‘Will she pour it out 
on the world... or will she concentrate on raising living 
standards at home and leave some leeway in the export trade 
for others ? . We are frightened at what we read on your 
country’s preparations for post-war industry and export.” 


A survey conducted last year by Harold Whitehead and 


re ee 


otall, Ltd., a London firm of industrial consultants, showed 


ae a oe rae eae Gas : ee 
tiat / / per cent of the Dusiness cxecutiy Sit poled anticiy ted 
I 


post War competition from American products in ¢ xport Mare 


kets. To a question whether they favored post-war arrange- 
ments with the United States regarding export spheres 
generally, 60 per cent gave an aliirmative answer, whiit ) 
per cent supported arrangements regarding sou of raw 
materials. Many letters received by the condu ; of this 
survey stressed the strong desirability of close c y 


~ 


tween both the British and American governments and | 


ish and American business. At th S 
frank recognition of the immense dif iti V t 
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hanks to the thick matting of “orderly 


trading” agr ements which they have be cn able to weave in 
ist laws. They would now like to 
from the cold winds of competition in 


overseas markets, and in order to do so would be very happy 





to make a deal with American industry dividing up world 
trade, even on junior-partnership terms. In view of the pr »b- 
able strong competitive position of the United States in the 
immediate post-war era, their fear that American business 
proposition may be justified. Actually, 
however, there does not 


will scoff at such a 
seem a great deal of difference in 
the basic attitudes of British and American business men in 
this matter. The former frankly deplore competition and re- 
strict it as far as possi le; the latter talk loudly about their 
ability to take it neat but in practice dilute it as far as the 
Department of Justice will allow them. 

The kind of deal the British have in mind is not, therefore, 
totally inconceivable later on, given an old-fashioned Repub- 
lican administration here and a Tory government in Britain. 
Its dangers hardly need underlining, for since the primary 
aim of such a combination would be to secure maximum 
profits rather than maximum exchange of goods, it would 


undoubtedly 


cient members of the cartel and limitation of production 


This would prove intolerable both to British and American 


involve fixing of prices to protect the less efh- 


workers and to consumers the world over. 

Another British schoo! of planners, which finds support 
both in the Labor and Liberal parties and even among the 
Tory progressives, starts from the premise of maximum ex- 
tion and trade. It seeks, in the first place, 


pansion of | rodu 
s 
1- 


i 
an agreement among all industrial countries to put into ¢€ 


[his would mean a def 


ns of full employment. 


fect prograt 
mite undertaking by each country to insure, by government 
action if necessary, that total outlay on goods and services 
would always be sufficient to absorb the production of a fully 
employed labor force. In the second place, planners of this 
persuasion look to international cooperation to raise the pur- 
chasing power of backward nations. As Lord Woolton, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction, said to me when I talked to him in 
London last November, “The great thing is to find means of 
increasing the consumption of the primary producers who 
form the greater part of the world’s population but enjoy far 
too few of the world’s goods. If the standards of the Asiatic 
and African masses can be improved even moderately, there 
will be no need to worry about industrial capacity being too 
great. There's no such thing as overproduction, though, God 
knows, there’s plenty of underconsumption.” 

These two objectives—full employment in the ‘‘advanced” 
countries, greater consumption in the “backward” countries— 
are closely linked. Full industrial employment means a sus- 
tained demand for primary commodities and more purchas- 
ing power for their producers. And this in turn means steady 


markets for industri: Britain has been committed 


il produ ts 
by its government, and even more strongly by public opinion, 
to a policy of full employment. And it is committed by cir- 
cumstances to paying out for imports whatever it takes in for 
exports. It has abandoned the idea that a favorable balance 


of trade is a desirable objective: it sees it rather as an export 


of man-power for which there is no return, and it expects to 


be short of man-power for a long time. 





The United States, on the other hand, is not cor 
a full-employment policy; in fact, efforts to promote , 





meeting the most intense kind of opposition. And : 






same time the United States has taken no positive 





reverse its consistent practice since the last war 





abroad far more than it bought. Even now, whil 






some talk of correcting the American trade balan 





secure a steady flow of dollars into the hands of fo: * 





tomers, far more attention is being paid to plans for dump. 





ing excess production into overseas markets, 






it was with regret rather than surprise that I discovers 






during my visit to England that many of the econon 

ners had abandoned hope that America would adopt ad ae 
measures either for full domestic employment or t in ite 
balanced trade. Consequently, they felt that a mu! 

free-exchange international system would neither solve Bri 
tain’s employment problem nor enable it to expand expory 
This argument led, as I explained in a recent article (Mem 
for Congress, March 3, 1945), to intense opposition to the 
Bretton Woods program, acceptance of which, it was felt 
would preclude Britain from maintaining exchange 

rom using subsidies to offset fluctuations in world prices of 













tUil 





export goods, and from making long-term sales and | 





agreements with other countries. 
I have no space here to describe in detail the kind o! 






rading system which is now being elaborated by x 





ish economists. Its clearing arrangements, its block 
counts, its thinly disguised barter methods proclaim 
child of Dr. Schacht; its remoter ancestors are Col 





rt ) 





the eighteenth-century mercantilists. Ignoring for the 






the political reactions to such a policy, we may ask: would 





it even achieve its aims of insulating British economy 






external shocks and of insuring a balance between 
nd imports? One of its enthusiastic proponents writ 






Being the world’s largest single market for raw ma 





and foodstuffs, she { Britain } possesses an unbreakab! 





gaining power. If she employs that power not for p: 
of buying cheaply and selling dearly, but so as to increas 


volume both of her sales and her purchases, she can be « 






of success. Where other nations might attempt to sell on ¢ 






thus burdening their customers with debt, she would be selli 





goods for goods.* 


) 


It is difficult to imagine things working out so pleasanti 
while foreign trade remains in private hands either in Brita: 






or in the countries it bargains with. The concern of the 
dividual business man is to buy cheaply and sell dearly; 1 
long as he functions he will seek to exploit a closed systet 
to the utmost. As the Economist, which itself has toyed wit 
bilateral ideas, said in a recent article: ‘‘Schachtian strony 
arm tactics, exploiting the attractiveness of the British mu 
ket to force expensive British goods on those countries thi 
sell here, will work only until the victims find means ¢ 













escaping.” 
Adherents of the bilateral principle profess to believe th! 
Britain by adopting it would rally to its side a large grou 







of nations. It would, they suggest, isolate the United State 






and teach it that America’s need of the rest of the work 






was greater than the world’s need of America, This nat 
hape ot 


view is not shared by many persons in a position to shaj 


ull By E. F. Schu 


1943. 
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xce British policy. There is, on the contrary, a complete 
" ei zation in most political quarters that any attempt to 
a “IM ure Britain from America by forming a rival system would 
. sht with the gravest dangers ; that the beginning 
; . e a furious economic battle, the probable end, a clash 
is. But even the most responsible British spokesmen, 
we MM ile condemning the propaganda of the bilateralists, add: 
f t drive us into a corner; do not make it impossible for 
se atry on the foreign trade we must have as a condi 
. P f existence; do not force us to resort to desperate meth- 
I discovers ods. will not declare economic war on America, but if 
ne ; force us to fight, we must use any weapon at hand. 
ont [his is a reminder of responsibilities which have yet to 
a e ly recognized in this country. There is, for instance, 
m tendency to assume that obstacles to international trade are 
. ' jost entirely foreign growths. Americans are apt to talk 
_ of the “‘elimination’’ of quotas and import embargoes, the 
icle (M removal’ of exchange controls, the ‘“abandonment’’ of dis- 
iti ciminatory trade practices. These crimes against the spirit 
it the Atlantic Charter have not been practiced in America 
ge co ind hence are condemned out of hand. But when it comes 
Id /Mag ‘0 the tariff, the word is merely “reduction,” and little is said 
al against subsidies used as a weapon to overcome foreign com- 
. B® pciition. America is not yet leading the charge against the 
id jaternational barricades; it is merely exhorting from the rear. 
5 
yh m 
Syria: Near 
ol t and \ y j 1 ‘Ye 
} 


rae 


sk: woul BY MICH 


N HIS recent report to the Commons Mr. Churchill 
writ revealed that, so far as the Middle East and its peren- 


al troubles are concerned, no important decisions were 
made either at Yalta or later in Egypt. The problems of the 
Arad world and of the Jewish people in Palestine, he said, 
rease t e solved when the war is over. His ‘‘clarification” of 


British policy in Syria and the Lebanon was, however, par- 


wi cal arly significant in the light of past events there and of the 
haa. nce with which some Syrians and Lebanese have been 

, demanding the total withdrawal of the French. His words 
P! oe "#® were soothing: “Finally, we had the pleasure of a long dis- 
ei n with President Shukri {Kuwatli} of Syria, in which 
relies we did our utmost to enjoin a friendly attitude toward the 
— French and to encourage the negotiation of a suitable settle- 
Cc SYST ME ment with the French, affecting not only Syria but Lebanon.” 
bye © Thus, in passing, Mr. Churchill disavowed Major General 
in Sir Edward Spears, until December 3, 1944, British minister 
itish o the Levant states, and.three years of British policy in Syria 
ne rIes | and the Lebanon. General Spears, it will be recalled, made a 
on peech before the Royal Empire Society on January 17 last 
which 1s in curious contrast to Churchill’s statement. In it 
lies “&® Xe said that “the respect of the immense Arab world might 
BS be lost to us over either of two main issues: Zionism and 
ed ola the French position in the Levant.” General Spears, as long 
he v as he could, worked tooth and nail to undermine the French 
nis | position. The problem has not been, as Mr. Churchill's words 





Suggested, essentially a local one, but rather an Anglo-French 
one. It is always easy to fish in the troubled waters of Middle 













¢ mnrnartant ‘ 
Most MUpo@rtant COn 
i 


the restoration and expansion of w 1 ti s tore 
word to ‘The United States in the Wor I y } 
vey made by the Bureau of Foreign and D Con 
merce—W ayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of the I rtiment 
of Commerce, declares that its most i conclusit 
is the vital importance of maintaining conditions that permit 


1 


’ , e 
a iafyer and more reguiar HOW OF GOillars to other ¢ iniries 
é é 


The most essential of these conditions,’ he adds ies not 
1 1 ’ \ ‘ 

in the field of fore gh econoimnk policy as ich but in the 

attainment of a more ftully arid more smoothly operating 

¢ i ‘ 


economy—the major determin. nt of the volume ans 


Iams 
caomesti 


course of our purcha ses of foreign goods and services.”” In 


brief, for his own sake and the world’s, Uncle Sam needs t 


cultivate more intensively his own garden. By maintaining 
full employment and raising living standards at home, a de 


. , | 
om atically 
, 
daiance at 


mand for foreign products and services will be at 
American trade accounts to | 
Under such circumstance 
the 


barbed-wire entanglements and John Bull will not need to 


created, enabling 
1 


high level rather than a low one. 


other nations will be encouraged to emerge from 
go hunting customers with bilateral dynamite 
{ This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Hutchison on 


Britain’s international e& 


East Cock pit 


2 
nomic Problenrs } 
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Eastern politics. General Spe rs's su was certain 
greater than that of the Ge ns, who in 1941 » 
provoke an armed rebellion in Iraq, a count ler Brit 
domination. 

It is quite certain that had General Spears not followed 


policy of deliberate provocation, there would be no Fren 


Syrian problem at this moment. But the position of Fran 
in Syria and in the world was so weak at the time of t 


and 


moment seemed propitious for ceiving the coun de erace 


until very recently that t! 


Syrian campaign in 1941 


its influence in the Levant. The temptation was there, and 


General Spears, ignoring the remoter consequences of h 
an attitude, succumbed to it unreservedly. In this he had 
the full backing of British empire builders in Middle 


East and, be it said parenthetically, of the American minister 
in Beirut, Mr. Wadsworth. The Foretgen Office, however, does 
not seem to have wholly approved, to judge from the re 


recall of Spears 


Since 1936 France has been committed to the indep 


dence of Syria and the Lebanon. By that tin 


tional structure had been completed, and local governments at 


Damascus and Beirut were functioning. Franco-Lebanese 


Franco-Syrian treaties were therefore negotiated along 1: 


very similar to those of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1931. Un- 
fortunately, the ratification of these treaties, bitterly opposed 
by reactionary elements in France, was blocked by Georges 
Bonnet’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs after the fall of the 
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Popular Front Cabinet. When General de Gaulle became 
“teustee’’ of French interests in the Levant, at’the close of 


the bloody campaign which ousted the Vichy control in that 


irCa, 


he prom} tly returned to the policy of 1936, and in 
the fall of 1941 General Catroux, Free French 


general in the Levant, proclaimed the independence of the 
“On the eighth 


two countries. In his proclamation he said: 
! 


of last June, at the time of the Allied armies’ entry into the 
Levant, in a manifesto which I addressed to you in the name 
of Free France and of its chief, General de Gaulle, I recog- 
nized Syria as a sovereign and independent state, under the 
guaranty of a treaty defining our reciprocal relations” (italics 
mine). 

Although the principle of a treaty was recognized in every 
official British declaration of that period—for, indeed, Britain 
had adopted the same formula in Egypt and Iraq—General 
Spears did everything in his power to defeat it. And now 
he accuses France of “withholding the transfer of the army 


in the hope of forcing the republics to sign treaties.” 


The regime set up in the Levant in 1941, a species of 
Anglo-France condominium, gave General Spears ample op- 
portunity to take a hand in local affairs. Although French 
control of civil affairs was maintained, military control came 
under British Middle East G.H.Q., and the country was, 
and is, occupied by elements of the British Ninth Army, 
with political ofhcers—whose attributions are most vague—in 
every hamlet. Inasmuch as the dividing line between civil 
and military affairs often all but disappears in war time, 
there were actually two plenipotentiary authorities in Syria 
and the Lebanon—the French General Delegation, and the 
Spears mission plus the Ninth Army. 

In January, 1943, General Catroux reestablished the con- 
stitutional life of Syria and the Lebanon and provided for 
general elections to be held in that year. Immediately there 
arose in Beirut a sharp controversy over what should be the 
proportionate number of Christian and Moslem seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Dr. Eyoub Tabet, president of the re- 
public, decreed, on the basis of a census, that there should 
be fifty-four Christian seats to thirty-two Moslem seats. A 
howl went up not only from Lebanese Moslems but from 
Moslems everywhere. The Egyptian Premier, Nahas Pasha, 
supported by General Spears, brought strong pressure to bear 
on the French in order to obtain twenty-five Moslem seats to 
twenty-nine Christian seats. Catroux, cowed by this uproar, 
forced Dr. Tabet's resignation and fixed the number of seats 
at thirty for the Christians, twenty-five for the Moslems. 

In this envenomed atmosphere the Lebanese elections were 


held. They provided every opportunity for outsi le interven- 


tion, and considerable sums of money were spent by those 
who had it. The new Chamber of Deputies, of a marked anti- 
French color, contained many deputies opposed to Lebanese 
independence in favor of Syrian and Arab unity, a concept 
dear to the British so long as it remains purely a concept. 
The British-si P 


Khoury, was elected by the Chamber while virtually all the 


ported candidate for President, Bechara el- 
tesmen, including three former chiefs of 
Naccache, and Eddé 


had prev iously warned the 


country s senior 
absented them- 
in prot ( ral Spears 


, that if the French-supported candidate, Emile Eddé, 


‘The N d i. TION 


were elected, His Majesty's Government reserved t 
not to recognize the new government on the ground 
general elections had been tampered with. With F; 
prived of a recognized government, that was potent 

Bechara el-Khoury asked a prominent Moslem, R ad 
to form the new ministry. This man had worked { 


el independence. Like so 


years against the Lebanon's 
his coreligionists he looked upon himself as a Sy: 

upon the Lebanon as a province of Syria artificiall, 

as an independent Christian state by the French to , 
the Christians, He had taken out his Lebanese identity ca: 
just two months before the elections. In spite of Riad So! 
former sympathies for Rachid Ali, the insurgent ant 
Premier of Iraq, General Spears found him a willing | 

Almost the first act of the new government, on Novembe: 
8, 1943, was to “abrogate” the League of Nations mandi: 
ipso facto, by an act of Parliament—in the absence of th: 
French Delegate General, M. Jean Helleu, who was in Aj. 
giers. M. Helleu had left Beirut with Riad Solh’s promix 
not to take any action before his return. While in Algiers 
he had announced that he was authorized to make effectiys 
immediately full de facto independence for Syria and Lebanoy 
The final disposition of the mandate would have to await 
the end of the war and the setting up of some new intern. 
tional authority. When he reached Beirut, however, he { 
himself face to face with a fait accompli. His reaction 
what was undeniably a hostile and illegal gesture 
nevertheless precipitate and very unwise: he arrested the 
President of the republic, the Premier, several ministers, and 
one deputy, formed a provisional government headed 
Emile Eddé, and called for new elections. Trouble i: 
ately broke out in the Moslem quarter of Beirut and else. 
where. Even the Christians, although fearful of Riad Solh 
pan-Arab policies, were shocked that Bechara el-Khoury, : 
good Maronite Christian and the symbol of the republic, was 
arrested too. Dispatches from Cairo and Jerusalem, dramati. 
cally played up in the world press, picture the trouble as 4 
real revolt, with Beirut put to fire and sword. 

General! Catroux, at that time Minister of State, was rushed 
from Algiers to take charge of the situation in Beirut. He 
was handed an ultimatum by the British giving him tweaty- 
four hours to release the imprisoned statesmen, failing wich 
the country would be occupied outright by the British Ninth 
Army. Military security was invoked as the reason for this 
ultimatum. General Catroux, fearing an abrupt liquidat 
of the French position in the Levant, yielded, and the 
Khoury government was restored. 

Since that time, the Lebanese and Syrian governments, 
whose independence has been recognized by all the grezt 
powers, maintain that the French mandate is definitively abro- 
gated. The French, feeling themselves bound by international 
obligations, have not been willing to concede this. Not 


can Britain, also a mandatory power, afford to do so. Ap- 


’ 


parently, however, our government, represented in Bei 
by a bitterly anti-French minister, George Wadsworth, 
prepared to look upon the French mandate as a dead | 

In December, 1943, a tripartite agreement was sign 
Damascus by representatives of France, Syria, and the Leba 
non providing for the immediate cession to Syria and the 


Lebanon of all the sovereign powers previously exercised 





















r name, ex ept the territorial army. ine Cranster of the 


000 dy ‘rian officers and 


cing diego, presumably 





1 forces, comprising some 29 
French command, is 
es 8 


> end of the war. These troops, dedicated to the de- 


of the Levant, come under the Ailied Middle East 


G. H. Q. at the present time. The French feel, and the Brit 


yw appear to agree, that the Levantine governments 


the means, financial and other, to maintain the indig- 
s army on an efficient war footing. They point out that 
internal police of the country, seonted by two national 
urmeries, has been turned over to the local authorities 
idequately armed by the British. Actually, Syria and the 
Lebanon are quite as independent as any of the neighboring 
( stries, And France deserves some credit for being the 
power which, in time of war, has granted independence 
coples placed under its control. 


General Spears, in conversations with Syrians and Leba- 
e, used to stress the necessity of extorting integral inde- 

pendence at once, while France was only a poor relation and 

De Gaulle a ruler without a realm. Mr. Wadsworth and the 

OW’, too, tirelessly opposed a treaty with the Committee of 
itional Liberation, which no one recognized as the legal 
vernment of France. Both Spears and Wadsworth realized, 
wever, particularly after ye de Gaulle had trium- 
antly weathered the storm in Algiers, that their maneuv- 
were essentially a race against time. 

Their fears were well grounded. The recognition of Gen- 
de Gaulle’s government and the liberation of France 
pthened the French hand to the point where overt 

vocation in the Levant would clearly jeopardize far greater 

rests. Churchill has emphasized time and again that 
yng and friendly France, essential to the stability of West- 


ern Europe, is a cardinal point in British foreign policy. It 
uld be pure folly to allow this new entente cordiale to 
to grief in Syria. In December General Spears, by now 
ithema to the French, was recalled and replaced by a ca- 
t diplomat. The Spears mission was at an end. This step 
ken, Churchill was able the other day to reaffirm the dis- 
sted policy of Britain in the Levant: 

I must make clear the position of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in respect of Syria and the Lebanon and in relation to our 
French allies. The position is governed by a settlement made in 

441 in which the independence of these Levant states was 

finitely declared by Great Britain and France, At that time 

id ever since, His Majesty's Government have-made it clear 

it they would never seek to supplant French influence by 
British influence in the Levant states. 

If Spears is disavowed, however, whatever advantages may 

e accrued to Britain as a result of his policy in the Levant 
re tacitly accepted. Then, too, the United States, which 
not bound by the same scruples, remains free to follow 

idependent course. Spears is recalled, but Wadsworth is 
t. Churchill was quick to add that his words in no way 
ted American freedom of action: 

Too much must not be placed, however, upon the shoulders 

Great Britain alone, and we have to take not 

t Russia and the United States have seeugaized 
rian and Lebanese independence, but do not favor at 

sitions for any foreign countries. 
Britain, of course, has special positions in Iraq and Egypt; 
governs Palestine outright. These special positions may 











he Middle I has | \ 
t e will C rd to the | ot I 
i nsjo 1, and Egypt A sé ( ) i 
Britain and France may, after all, be wosth preserving. « 
British sphere like the Middle East. O ( 


1e French position in the Levan mbs 
i 
to American, and possibly even Russian, pressure, Britain, 


whose Ninth Army still occupies Syria and the Lebanon, 


, A Bkh rae oes ' 1 gt 
cannot be held responsible Long experience has made the 


Cartesian French wary of the British in the Middle East. 


Today, as in the past, the French are apt to conclude: Plus 
} 0 Hie } , ry 
go ¢/ NRE, Pru C sus OC OF 


Uf 2 the Wi ind 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE apparently considered the 
first American crossing of the Rhine less important thas 
a local murder. This is how the top of its front page looke 


on March 3: 


aA +. Chicage_ Daily _ Tribune , 


ar a . ee Paee . rane con 


< FmAe 








KILLS WOMAN, BURNS BODY 


Report Yanks Cross Rhine; = Flee Before 9th Army 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Federation of paxpe rs’ AS ia 


onomy™” lobbies in the 





tions, one of the most effective “ 
country, has urged the state legislature to raise 


alary from $10,000 a year to $20,000 


A NEW YORK federal district court 


nance employees of buil Sing bank, broke ‘rage, and law firms 


s held that mainte- 


are outside the Wage-Hour Act because they are not en- 
gaged in producing goods for interstate commerce, The 
March 5 bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States finds the decision “‘significant and heartening.’ 
t Journal for March 7 


ON PAGE T W O of the Wall Stree 

was a story headed, “Aluminum Called Too Expensive ior 
Wide Use in Autos, Engineer Says.’ 
advertisement by the Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpora- 
id 


On page four v 


tion showing a shiny dream car of the futu Bohn,” sa 
the ad, “is one of America’s foremost sources for both alumi- 


num and magnesium products so vital in the modern car 


NOTWITHSTANDING the 


Association’s opposition to the 


powerfu! American Bankers 
Bretton ood rrcem 


the Lndependent Bankers’ Association, an organization <¢ 


small and medium-sized banks opposed to chain banking 
P 
has issued a statement indorsing th reement in fu 
vr ' ‘ i 
FESTUNG EUROPA: The old peo} 1iome at Oslo has 
been requisitioned by the Nazis. The immate iad to 1 > 
out to make room for German diet The only ones 
allow ed to remain werc the o | yf ) floor Vv 
ing held as hostages against Allied bombing. 
. ; ’ ’ * 
we? tle ours ie / LDV PsA , Int ¥ é Z. 
i e u ill p4) $ 1 jo CAL b die Avie, fed. } 
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V-Day and Kevolution 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


INE MONTHS have not yet elay ed since the libera- 


} 1 } ‘ 
tion of Paris, and already voices are bemoaning the 


waste of a great opportunity; the people's revolution, 
PI ) peo] 
like the peace, they say, has been virtually lost. I refer to 


voices from the left. The right is always more shrewd. No 
matter what its fceling about the course of events, the right 
foilows a strategy better designed to serve its own intcrest. 
And that strategy is to proclaim the imminent danget that all 
Europe will go bolshevik—still an excellent way of rallying 


id strenethening the counter-revolutionary forces. 
The left, and within the left the intellectuals more than the 


workers, shows the same unhappy inclination it has had for 


the last two decades to raise the white flag before the battle 


has really started. In the summer of 1940 many leftists cried 
that the w was over, when, as we know now, it was only 
| I So today many leftists have admitted defeat when 
the great metamorphosis of Europe has just begun to unfold. 
Here, indeed, is a dangerous tendency, for it demoralizes and 
consequently weakens the left at the very moment when the 
| struggle between progrcss and reaction, inside the victori- 
( CC on and inside almost every European country, has 
| t i pre of t! wa 
It will be a ter f le. For that fact the chief re 
™ lity ¢ with t r AT] i le lers who 1 not « ire 
to or W le to wa the war 1 political war, as a 
war \ » only if it were fought for democracy 
gd tne con destri 1 oF fas m. True, All d leaders 
have de é iat to their primary objective; but in prac- 
{ t h KC I¢ Bad ; lios to | Ip them defeat 
H and f Ifo Thus did the statesmen support 
reaction and give it new life, and thus did they provide the 
ons for a clash which will be far more brutal than it 
I \ iid have been avoided. It was still 
possil Allied policy so as t ire a democratic 
it ob! the let h a new kind of war 
{ the 1 ry war should have 
et \ LA ! not it hat w ay They did 
{ ta ( | ! So far as tl British gov- 
, ittit } wa hay ;. del ly. 
( f lutionary. On the part of the Americans 
ther, a | of und inding of Europe and a till 
detern tion to ignore the true character of fascism. 
No matter what tt pring from, the fact remains that on 
{ iy H r falls we ll find o ly with one defeated 
enemy and another enemy still to defeat. An artist friend of 
mine, who has a ta for Goyaesque etchings, sometimes tells 
[ In the morning of that day I shall get drunk to celebrate 


his fall, and in the evening I shall hang myself in order not to 
the victory of the reaction.” It is a question of tem- 
perament. For myself I prefer to s the reaction hanged. And 


it can be dong, although the process may be long and bloody. 





THE STRENGTH OF REACTION 
The reaction, of course, is all for returning to the sit 
prior to 1939. Even British conservatives, with their re 


tion for flexibility and willingness to yield to the demands 


the epoch, rejected the Beveridge Plan though it offered the 


Capitalist regime an unexpected respite. The reactionaries 


i 


always fight to hold back the victory of the people. The 


century of the common man is not their century. 


For their success, reactionaries everywhere count 


on support from the United States and Great Britain 


have been encouraged by certain miraculous recoveries 


} 


he case Ol 


when everything spelled doom. Consider t 
Vatican, Because it had a Pope whose anti-democrati 

were well known, because of its scandalous silence on N 
crimes in the years when Hitler was the winner, becaus 

intrigues in behalf of Franco and the Argentine dictat 
people generally assumed that the Vatican would « 
from the war badly discredited. This feeling has nothi: 


do with religion, Splendid Catholics—Spaniards, Frencl 


raemMmer 
CCisiti 


Belgians—have publicly expressed their disagt 
the policy of the Holy See. But since 1943 
which are officially Protestant, hay 
everything in their power to repair the much-damaged 


thority of the Vatican. In maneuvers of appeasement 


ry ry mrt ¢ thwart 1 tye rl e’ ‘ tory Po: > 
cy ry a empt (tO tiWalt a real peopic s victory, a Ope 
! 1 f ; wae . rab] llab 
such good fas connections was an invaluable collal 
Were it not for the direct and indirect support give 
' 4 ‘a rr . 
reaction by powerful elements of Western diplomacy, 
ing together with the Vatican, the progressive forces v 
LL! : P - rai 
unquestionably come to power all over Europe aftes 
YT . " - . , 1 1 ‘ 
lapse of Nazi Germany. But the appeasers should no 
' ’ ' ' ’ ' ° 
that they are the only ones who will make decisions 
Eure Phey would give good proof of their sense of r 


if they admitted that Russia, too, will have a few words 


> 
say. 

I know what certain liberals will answer: Russia is int 
ested only in its national advantage. But I would sugs 
that the national advantage of Russia and the destruc 
fascism may be much more compatible than some of ou: 


ist critics seem to think. The liquidation of feudali 
being speedily carried through in Eastern Europe. The gr 
| estates are being broken up and distributed to a 


lande 


easant class which has been earth-hungry for centuries. The 


urge of fascists has been far more ray id in countries Ii! 


p 
pur, 
ated by the Russians than in those liberated by the We 
Allies. Whatever the final aims of Russia in Europe 
attempt to recapture 1939 is not among them. 

So much for the influence exercised from without. Ins: 
every country the reaction can count upon the “200 familie: 
who, in the years before the war, had already chosen th 
quislings; upon part of the peasantry, which, although 


actively reactionary, can be used by the reaction because ot ts 
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llow t 
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onal hostility to anything that smells of socialism; upon 
rk of Nazi agents distributed throughout Europe; upon 
pport of the more aggressive Catholics; upon the re- 
and exploitation of nationalistic sentiment. But all that 
‘ether will not be enough to win victory for the re- 
ries unless a divided and defeatist left, lacking strong 
hip, does half their job for them, 
THE STRENGTH OF THE LEFT 
chief factor operating in favor of the left is the in- 
ty of the reaction to stabilize the European situation 
the fascist pattern. Before the outbreak of war that 
acity was already evident. Social stabilization, even in 
sree that England achieved it, was not accomplished on 
Continent after the First World War. It was that fail- 
of capitalism to cope with the successive post-war crises 
brought fascism to power. Everything that has happened 
then has helped to intensify the disequilibrium. 
fo begin with, the middle classes, which in England and 
United States are the main elements of stability, have 
1 largely eliminated from the European scene. They have 
n not only their homes, their businesses, and their savings 
troyed by the Nazis but the very concept of ownership, 
was their religion and their philosophy. A fourth 
Europe has been destroyed. Of the 19,000 buildings 
Le Havre, 10,000 have been utterly ruined, another 2,000 
onsidered irreparable, 5,000 can be repaired, and only 
are relatively undamaged. But later came Dresden, to 
Le Havre look like heaven. By the massive Allied air 
s of February 14 and 15, “a great city,’ according to a 
witness, “has been wiped from the map of Europe.’ 
right is tied to the conception of property. When 
ty breaks down, or is destroyed, the economic 
right deteriorates. And with its economic strength, 


+ 


litical power. Under the stress of pre-war instabil- 
ht invested in fascism. Now it has lost or is losing 
vestment, and the power that went with it. Even the 
poly which the right held over patriotism has slipped 
of its hands. It was from the ‘200 families’ that the 
rity of the collaborationists came. Al! over Europe the 
is now the embodiment of patriotism, with all its mag- 
ism. 
The left has learned many things during these five years 
war. It has learned, among other things, the Nazi art 
clandestine activity. Not long ago, in the London New 
utesman and Nation, Kingsley Martin told the fascinating 
ry Of the Athenian elections held during the German 
ipation. Loud speakers appeared as if by magic, urging 
ryone to vote, and then they disappeared from the street 
rners before the Gestapo could arrive. The Germans wére 
lined to believe that the elections would be held on a hill 
ide Athens and took the necessary precautions. Actually 
voters filled in the forms in their homes. The voting 
ets were carried from house to house, and 400,000 Athen- 


recorded their votes under the Germans’ very noses. 


Everywhere in Europe the left has trained itself in action. 
is not the same left which in 1937 was satisfied to go to 
etings and to pass resolutions demanding “avions pour 
pagne” (planes for Spain) only to fall asleep again and 
low the fascists to mature their plans and seize key posts in 


administration. Today the left is alert. Under its pressure 
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} . ! 1 ' 

every Vichy 1 yr and police chief in France has | cast 
ae ' 
out. The revival of arm ) volutionary b ( 
f. t part of or 0 con vy | t 
1 | 
( vO 4 wil n¢ | ¢ y { t i id () 
, . - , 
Will ¢ ] Will y | toa iff 
A 
hi I LE OF O 
B >wW + + ry t | ‘ f »] 
Wil tne ieit m l Ca I li TOT Ou } 
; 
the various factions can rally and which will be capa ‘ 
) I 

eading them to their last objective: the final dest: 

. } . nig | lal, mt aryé P 
of fascism. That can only be the labor movement. In the 
sa0ng run it cannot de the resistance as a whole. VUur faith in 

é 

} tar Overt } 1] y r ] ! 
the resistance movement as the ally most valuable to the 


regular armies in the liberation of Europe has been justified 


j 


everywhere. Not one word written in these columns, from 
Joseph Kessel’s brilliant narrative (J inuary 22, 1944) to our 
own frequent tributes, need be retracted. One glorious mem- 
ory will always remain from this war, and that is the memory 
of the underground’s intrepid fight against Nazi armies and 
internal traitors. But in the resistance many divergent polit 
cal tendencies were united by the determination to ¢ 
the invader. That is why the resistance movement, once 
the Germans have been conquered, cannot by itself carry a 
country through a victorious revolution, Its former cohesive- 
ness and agyressiveness are bound to languish when the 
gigantic enterprise of national liberation is accomplished 


, = 1 rt i. 
The ungquestionabie WeaKcning Ol the movement of re- 


._ » - 
sistance from the end of last summer up to now, in France as 
in other liberated countries, might have proved fatal to the 


left if there had not been the great reservoir of the labor 
develo; ment 1s the decision 
Union Conference in Lon- 


movement. A most encouraging 


taken by the recent World Trad 


} ‘ et 1.,} , 
don to create a new international labor organization. S 
ry led i+} Y no +h, Bio Ti a et Vals j 
coincided with the meeting of the bi nree at Yalta and 
+} } ] " 
with the military successes of February, the conferen ) 
! P . +t ee oe sie ! } = i. 3 
ACSS Space In the American press than it deserved, it 15 a 
supremely important fact that the representatives of more 


: ; , , ; ’ 
than thirty countries agreed on the need to Ii juidate the de- 


é 


| 
, ‘ , , 
crepit pre-war trade-union Organization and repiace iC with a 


‘ 


new and powerful body in which the most dynamic elements 
of American labor will work together with the Russian 
unions, the young but daring Latin American labor organiza- 


the 


tion (the C. T. A. L.), and the reviving movement on the 


Continent. Labor is no longer the humble supplicant it was 

in the Geneva days, not when Sidney Hillman could say 

immediately after the announcement of the San Francisco 

conference: “The new trade-union international, represent- 

ing sixty million workers, must take the place that is its due 
t 


[ 
h made it clear 


in the first conference called to organize 
ment, not an entreaty. And a statement whi 
that there is strong direction at the head of the new organ- 
ization. 

That is just what the labor movement has ne 
ous leadership, a leadership that knows the power of labor 
and will not hesitate to use it. We have missed it badly during 
the last five years. We have missed it particularly in England, 
where the Labor Party, because it was one OF the lew working 
men’s parties not destroyed by the war an 
on to the whole 


a 


presence in the government, had an ob 
. tbbornly than it 


1 ' 
vorld labor movement to fight far more s 


° - } tiatsle 
did for the democratic conduct of the war. It was pitiable, 








and it plunged large sections of the left into premature pes- 
simism, to see the Labor ministers and a big proportion of 
e¢ Labor M.P.’s sit silent while Churchill threw life belts to 


the House of Savoy, uttered eulogies of General Franco, or 
abused the Greck patriots in the House of Commons. It seems 

onceivable that labor should have allowed itself to be 
kept outside every important international meeting. And now, 


when a Labor Party representative is to be included in the 


British d tion to San Francisco, it is the indecisive 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee. who has been chosen 

But tl it had weak leadership, British Labor can 
till be a powerful factor in the transformation of Europe. 
Its rank id file are cager to! rth r amendment of the con- 


ditions prevalent in 1939. Meanwhile, other European So- 


\ v no re f inate than the British in the 
matter of leadership, have begun to recover from the disaster 
wl 1 th Second In nati 5 policy ( capituiation 

4 4 


l f the Communists. Although sometimes 

retreat, they ; till there. True, their position un various 
I : has produced surprise d bewilderment 
a g the left. I1 If could not accept their explanations 
of their support of Badoglio. Similarly I was against their 
policy of in ling in the Spanish anti-Franco front Gil 
Rol , Minister of War responsible for the savage repres- 

n of the Asturian miners in 1935 and accomplice of 
J o in launcl t rebellion of 1936. But it is far- 
fetched to conclude from such mistakes, as many people on 
the left have , that the Communists are going to act as 

yunter-revolutionary force in Europe. 

We have the example of France. In September of last year 


the Communist Party was the strongest as a result of its 
lendid behavior in the resistance, acknowledged by every 
Frenchman, right or left, who participate 1 in the movement 


1 the Communists have been losing ground. 


L’Humanité, the Communist paper, as well as Le Popularre, 
; ; , 

he Socialist paper, have lost considerable circulation in recent 
months. Because of the need to support the war and thei 


unwillingness to create further difficulties for General de 
h Communists have been obliged to retreat 
since last September, and their influence in the country, as 
that of the Socialists, has been declin- 


But that does not mean that either party has forfeited its 


tunity fi r. Already pressure from within their own 
is forcing them to take a more militant position. They 

r that the men and women who for five long years 
t t f 1 in the ranks of the resistance are still 


( 1 not too tired to strike again. 


ca be successfully effected, the many 
ht. In fact, viewed in historical per- 


| pean revolution is going through three 
irely con pl ted. The first 


Ol t ration of the occupied territories, 


hich must be freed, like Norway; 
v e large sections are still in enemy 

1 wh ylutionary { re still primarily 

1 a desperate fight nst the Nazis. The concern 

1 Italy fo ie time when the strong pi yletarian forces 


: was voiced by the 
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I 
mation of a great conservative party capable of check 
revolution. But without waiting for the liberation of 
north, the Italians in Rome showed last week that they 
be forever pushed around. They showed it by the enthus 
with which the y demonstrated against the scandalous 
from prison of General Roatta. 


1a } 9 | } : Tat art io 
And aside from those parts of Europe officially o 


her ; ‘ nal - nf . } At . 

there 1s Spain, whose people, once they have again n 
} are “Sees a) : 

their destir re hardly going to side with the rea 


Even if the outcome of th it 
last two years and may become effective at any mon 
iting to ex 2 its actual consequences. In 
the fall of Hitler will be an event of extraordinary re 


ary impor e, which will give new impetus to the p 
sive elements of the resistance all over Europe. Few 
ealize what it will mean to the European peoples v 
Red Army marches into Berlin . ; 

D r the t | stage tl reater part of the A 
and British troops will leave Europe, except, of cour 
which will b ret ied for tl m litary occupation of ¢ 
many. Their rer | will leave the settlement of E 
problems to the European peoples. A powerful ele: 


possible coercion will be gone. Gone, too, will be th 


‘cnn ar ee a : 
of “military expediency,” in which any betrayal of the 
. 7 — . ep . ¢ > > oie 

cratic cause found a ready excuse, and the days wh 
~ : > | + - ‘ , 

left parties hemselves hesitated to attack the policy 


\er ; a7 nedlanoer a. - 1: 
peasement lest they endanger the unity of the Allies. 
} ) 


| remain, of course, the “invisible occup 

with all the subtle weapons of pressure which Europe’ 

ery and America’s enormous resources put into the 

It will be easy to say to Euro; 

you want to eat, you must adapt yourself to our concey 

of democracy. The question, however, is of only one of 

ate better under German occupat 

y, but that did not make them submis 
There will remain, above all, the iron hand of « 

particularly American capital, which will not yield a fr 


i 


of its sovereign rights and which will help in the r 


aie 
pe only if Europe is to be rebuilt, nm 


} 
A 


; 


sn] 
c 
S 
_ 
~ 


the advancement of the European peoples, but for the | 


! power of free enterprise. But there is nothing n« 
that. After t First World War an attempt was mad 


in terms of capitalism. It failed. The 


result was fascism; the second, World War II. This 


; 
the attempt will fail even more quickly. Only through 2 
planned economy and through solutions very close to soci2! 
ism have the rcbuilders of Europe any reasonable chan 
success. The day of effective capitalist control is over 
trend of Europe is toward the left. If the democratic p 
" ’ ‘ f : | : 


had been willing to gear their foreign policy to this 
the change to a socialized society might have been a px 


one. They have not done so; instead they have moved ft 


one costly experiment in reaction to another, and in dou 
so they have only promoted revolution, Let them not cou 
upon the apathy of the peopie to prevent it. Not even war 
weariness or disillusionment can head off a change which 


is part of the whole historical process of our time, 


The NATION 


venerable Benedetto Croce when he asked for the rapid for. 
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The Young Man Jefferson 


YOUNG JEFFERSON. By Claude G 
n Mifflin Company. $3.75. 


Bower Honoh 
~wers. FiduLN- 


t 
TO YOUNG man living 175 years ago more completely 
embodied in himself the nation as it was to be than 
Jefferson of 1775. What Jefferson envisaged before 
American Revolution we are today in the United States 
tuality. If Winston Churchill or Joseph Stalin or our 
American neighbors wish to understand how deep 
'ded is the fundamental essence of American democ- 
, let them read this latest book by Claude Bowers. 
is the 


The 


tish democracy in the time of Jefferson was as restricted 


More than any other single individual Jerson 


et and the architect of New World m “xy. 


its vision and as narrow in its application as the Jewish 

gion in the time of King David. Jefi..son broke the 

i nds of an established aristocracy, an established church, 

1 an established ignorance. He believed in the potentiali- 

; of black men and Indians as well as of white men. Just 

is the Apostle Paul was driven by the universal implica- 

of the Christian religion, so Jefferson was driven by 
universal implications of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 

rophets and Founding Fathers always seem strangely 

distant, and inhuman. This circumstance is remedied 

far as Jefferson is concerned by Mr, Bowers’s most recent 

book. While not as exciting as his two volumes dealing with 

the Hamilton controversy and Jefferson as President, this 


And we 


gain many fascinating glimpses of Jefferson as a human 
y § gsiimy 


k is probably more fundamentally important. 


g during the first forty-five years of his life. 


Jefferson, despite his belief in democracy, was definitely 
common man. His father had started out as a com- 


mon man but had accumulated enough property to marry 
into an aristocratic family. And so the young man Jefferson 
f had an abundance of Opportunity to study, to play the violin, 


ride horseback, to dance, and to enjoy all the social ameni- 

ties, including wine and good cooking. Jefferson was never 

any sense dissipated, wild, or profligate; yet we can 

hold up to the youth of the land his first year of 

ge at William and Mary as one which they should 

tate. Neither can we suggest that our young people 

1 a ld literally study their eyes out as Jefferson did during 
later school career. 

| Jefferson undoubtedly felt within himself great creative 

‘r extending in many directions. Thus we see mani- 

ed at quite an early age an intense yet practical inter- 

in science, in the arts, in agriculture, and in graceful 

ng. His interests were not purely intellectual or passive— 

he did something about them. It was as a young man, not 


dk in his old age, that he designed Monticello. As a young man 
co he was a practical lawyer, trying more than four hundred 
n Wat a year and earning more than three thousand dollars 
which in lawyer's fees. As a farmer he made a net income of more 


he had an 


two thousand dollars. Wherever he wen! 














7) 1! 1 ' 
>% pr ~s ; s ‘ ry +? ’ + > 
excelient wil cellar. As seen sO Often fo be ti 


men Of artist temperament, he greatty 


tion with women. Bowers’s account of his lad 


Paris just before the French Revolution mak 


esting readit 

I ems to me that Jefferson, a yst uncommon ma 
sensed that every common man | in him many of t 
pe nti ties which he, Jefferson ecognized in himself 
That is why the phrase All on are created equal,” b 


came the very core of Jefferson's being and eventually, 
because of Jefferson's efforts, the very core of American de- 
mocracy. Believing this so strongly, he fought to make the 
new Virginia constitution, immediately after the Declaration 
of Independence, into an instrument for religious freedom, 
free education, and the abolition of slavery and feudalistic 
land-holding systems. In the most aristocratic of all the colo- 
nies Jefferson planted seed which will bear fruit as long as 
mankind exists. 

Jefferson, because he felt in the very center of his being 
that the supremely important thing about government had 
to do with insuring to each individual the dignity of his 
own soul, was a great believer in freedom of all kinds. He 
was absent from our Constitutional Convention because he was 
serving as Minister to France, but when the new constitution 
was mailed to him he insisted by letter from France that 
there be added to it a bill of rights which would include 
mong other things security for five freedoms—"'freedom 
of religion, freedom of press, freedom from monopolies, 
freedom from unlawful imprisonment, and freedom from a 
permanent military.” 

It is interesting to note Jefferson's reference to “freedom 
from monopolies” in 1788, in view of the way in which 
various types of monopolists have been trying to hide behind 
the phrase “‘Jeffersonianism” and “‘states’ rights’’ ever since 
the time of Theodore Roosevelt. Prior to the time of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the corporations were on the whole against 
states’ rights because they felt they had a better chance with 
the federal government than with the state governments, 
With them it has not been a matter of governmental philoso- 
phy but of expediency. 

No one can read Mr. Bowers's book on “The Young 
Jefferson’ 


self would stand today if he had the opportunity to battle 


and have any illusions as to where Jefferson him- 


in his uncommon way for the common man against the forces 
of hereditary wealth, privilege, and monopoly. 

There is an astonishing similarity between Jefferson and 
Franklin Roosevelt in many ways. I cannot help feeling that 
yermirat ‘ ry theres 
inspiration from Jefferson 


al figures 


Roosevelt must have drawn more 


than from any other of our histori In both are to be 


found the same artistic architectural bent, the same love of 
agriculture, the same joy in the amenities of life, the same 


capacity for the most careful and precise use of politi if 
P 


power. In both also we find world-embracing statecrat 


Jefferson as a young man visione d the westward expansion of 


our nation and the building of the Panama ¢ anal. The im- 





it spells out for our 


wers’s book is that 
young people and our friends overseas just how the young 
man Jetterson got that way. HENRY A, WALLACI 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


NE OF THE BEST DISCUSSIONS of the problem of 
Germany and of Europe that I have come across is an 

essay by Hannah Arendt in the winter issue of the Part? 
Review—because it seems to me to take account not only of 
relevant facts but of the feelings, many of them contra- 

dictory, which enter into one’s thinking about the subject. 
For one thing it cuts under the current argument as to 
whether or not all Germans are bad and always have been— 
an argument which seems to me, for practical purposes, fruit- 


. Parenthetically, I was glad to find William Allan Neil- 


son making these sensible and calm remarks in a recent issue 
of Herald Trié Books: “Slogans such as ‘There are no 
od Germans’ not only are contrary to fact and common 


sense but have as their coro!lary the total extermination of 


80,000,000 people. We all know that this’is not going to 
happen.” Those who cling to the slogan in the first sentence 
fact in the second. And even if the United 


Nations go so far as to kill off several million Nazis, there 


will still be s 70,000,000 Germans in the center of 
Europe who must live and be lived with. 

It will be a 1 that Miss Arendt lets the Germans off 
easy. On the contrary, she gives them full credit for their 
crimes. But she also feels that when we copy the Nazis in 
identifying tl preset behavior of Germans with German 
history and cl we are not only deluding ourselves into 
believing that to ish Ger t to eradicate fascism but 
Iso \ ipon Hit! tion and respect- 

ty of ati trad ich | yme fantastic leger- 
lemain t made to « blish a u between 
| wel Kant and Adolf H The real trouble I ot 

German n ynal charact but rathe 1 the disinte 

tion of this character But a greater trouble still is 

that tl ho has r 1 ( j namely, 
f who the dat of utter destruction de 

| to t rh | ) de vir f not cont d 
to ¢ f ’ W Il know, d 1 our hearts, that 
{ 

According to her interpretation—which was once widely 

1 but has | ‘ ne by the far more comfortable 

of th bad G ? t reakdown of the s 

1 ec | 1 | fructure mor ¢ ] of G rany 
Luroy 1 a vacuum t of which Hitlerism 

And f its most powerful instr ts was a new 
t \ ts it, the Naz 1 the truth Their 
) that t tructure of European so 

j ) r fu \ thy ] of l/ / ” 1” 

4 1 < ( licity in crime and ruled by a bureau- 
of gar lhe d ! fin all countries} could 

ze with t nswer. And the truth of the decline of 

nat i! state was an red by the famou lie of the New 
Order in Eu which debased peop! ; and pre ared them 
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“The gullibility of the European peoples—who in so 1 
Naz 


1! , . be } 
illuded to certain fundamental truths—has cost them ar 


cases let the Nazis into their countries because tl 


mous price. But they have learned at least one great | 


that none of the old for es which produced the mael tre 

the vacuum is so terrible as the new force which Springs f 
this maelstrom and whose aim ts to organize people ac 

‘ hh lag 4 . sleteran . : : *+ ¢? 
to the law of the maelstrom—which is destruction itself 


As proof that the Europeans have learned a great 
son she points out that the resistance movements are 
national in character. Their slogan is simply ‘‘Europe 
being so, they are not interested in the German problem as 


is presented by the experts but only as it is part and parcel o 


the European problem. There is in Europe intense political 


hatred for fascists, collaborationists, and their like, of no: 
ter what nationality. She asserts that there is little hatred of 
Germans as Germans. This seems hard to believe, but she cits 
telling evidence from the resistance in various countries. | 


t 


most striking is the statement of Georges Bidault, for 
chief of the French resistance and now Foreign Minister 
spoke these words to wounded German soldiers imn 
ately after the liberation of Paris: “German soldiers, I 


the chief of the resistance. I have come to wish you 


health. May you soon find yourselves in a free Germany and 


a free Europe.” After all, she says, the European resist 
“has in many instances fought side by side with German ar 
fascists’’"—whom we find it convenient to forget; and 
quotes the testimony of a French officer as to the “a 
help of German soldiers and workers” inside Germany 
making possible some contact between French prisoners « 
war and the French underground. 

The Dutch, the Poles, the Norwegians, and the Fre: 
agree that German heavy industry must be nationalized 


Europeanized would seem to be a more accurate word 


the Junkers and industrialists must be liquidated as so 


classes. There must be complete disarmament and control f 


industrial output. But they are against the destruction of Ge 
man industry, lest half of Europe starve; they fear the tr 

fer of populations lest it prolong chaos and reproduce 

old dangers of economic imbalance and the secret rebuildi: 
of an industrial war machine. One may imagine that th 
look upon proposals for forced labor and transported ind 
try with the same misgivings. They are, moreover, aware ¢ 
the danger of falling into the Nazi error of racism; and t! 


repudiate the all-enveloping state. 
i 


One French program calls for the combining in a si 
economic system, without changing national boundaries, of t 
industrial regions of western Germany, the Ruhr, the Saar 
Rhineland, and Westphalia with the industrial regions 
tern France and Belgium. And in France also it has « 
been observed that “essential restrictions on German s01 
enty can be envisaged without difficulty only if all the st 


likewise accept significant limitations on their own so\ 
erenty.”’ 

Left to themselves and given luck, the resistance mor 
ments would. in a word, establish a socialist democr 


United States of Europe, including Germany as an integrat 
part. But they are not being left to themselves. The gover 
. 4 

ments in exile, largely as a result of having been in exile, | 
ling 

Nn i 


far behind the resistance movements both in understand! 
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solicy. They are still preoccupied with territory and 


' aad national glory. As for the Big Three, they have 
é their own fish to fry 
Miss Arendt feels that the return of the governments in 
may quickly put a stop to the new feeling of European 
: y. But she makes ave ry interesting analysis of the 
ams | position of De Gaulle, whom she describes as a na- 
; t, not of yesterday, but of day before yesterday. For 
' e war is really a national and not an ideological con- 
_ By the same token he is a true, if old-fashioned, patriot. 
ant that he was incapable of being a traitor. And “his 
— tism is so deeply rooted in the popular will that the 
a Jf , 1ce, that is, the people, was able to support and influ- 
ie is policies.’ On this score she notes, for instance, that 
s h De Gaulle, in exile, had demanded annexation of the 
= land, he stated soon after his return to Paris that all 
- | e wanted was an active share in its occupation. On the 
= hand, it must be noted that his opposition to funda- 
a tal economic changes in France is increasing, not dimin- 
“ol , despite popular pressure for change. Is this the re- 
— f Big Three influence coinciding with his own conserva- 
lis tive inclinations ? 
yu 


What Miss Arendt maintains, in short, is that nationalism 
ae is on the wane among the peoples of Western Europe and 
a that a federated Europe is waiting to be born; that in 
s h a federation the German people would become healthy 

!, on the political side, finally catch up with the rest of 
Western democratic Europe; and that the real problem today 
is how to prevent the Big Three and their dependents, the 

ronments in exile, from smothering the new Europe un- 

r the blankets of power politics and attempts to restore the 

S quo. 
| think it makes sense. 


doe VOSKOVEC AND WERICH, who take the parts of Trin- 

ilo and Stephano in the current production of ‘The Tem- 
pest,” and are, to my mind, the best part of the show, are 
probably the only comedians who may also be described as 

ntributors to The Nation. As the program notes inform us, 
they have been mainly occupied since their arrival in this 
country in broadcasting to Czechoslovakia through the OWI. 
They write their own scripts, of course, and The Nation 
printed one of them two years ago. 


FRA NCE AMERIQUE, one of the French newspapers pub- 
ed here, reports that the first number of the magazine 

ee ich will soa uce the defunct Noxvelle Revue Francaise 
Wil appear as soon as Jean Paul Sartre returns to Paris from 
his visit to the United States—in about three weeks. It is to 
led Les Temps Modernes, not La Condition Humaine 
was first planned. Sartre, so the report goes, will contribute 
important manifesto under the title ‘Pour une littéra- 
engagée.”” France Amérique wonders whether this means 
crumbling of the last ivory towers,”” and answers, ‘‘Per- 
"One can understand why the writers of France are not 

a mood to look kindly on ivory towers. The great question 
hen is an ivory tower not an ivory tower. So often the 


lled ivory tower turns out to be not only firmly “ev- 
1 


he £4gé" but the only structure that survives when the guns are 
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The book that breaks 
the deadlock on news 
from Communist China 
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By HARRISON FORMAN 


Ulustrated with the author's superb photographs 
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; @ From the cave city of Yenan, the world’s most 
remote fighting capital, comes this first-hand 
4 account of the courageous fighters who are out 
Jawed by Chungking and feared by the Japanese. 
‘ It is the first book-length report to reach Amet- 
ica after six years of silence. 

: 4 REPORT FROM RED CHINA is a bombshell! of in- 
; formation. It gives the full and complete story 
of one of the most amazing fighting forces in 
the history of this war, and backs up the repore 
with documents never before printed in this 
om and with facts never before revealed. 
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BRIETER COMMENT 








Falstaff and Doll Common 

IT IS FREQUENTLY TAKEN FOR GRANTED by other- 
wise cautious scholars that the supreme greatness of Shake- 
speare was already recognized in the seventeenth century. In 
“Shakespeare and Jonson: Their Reputations in the Seven- 
teenth Century Compared’’ (University of Chicago Press, 
two volumes, $7.50) Professor Gerald Eades Bentley pre- 
sents the result of the most thorough objective inquiry ever 
made into the question he investigates, and comes up with 
somewhat surprising results. Having first collected a con- 
siderable number of allusions to both dramatists overlooked 
in the various existing ‘allusion books,’’ he adds them to the 
corpus, discards all references which are doubtful or of no 
significance to this inquiry, and then classifies those which 
remain—more than fourteen hundred allusions to Shake- 
to Jonson—into such 


speare, more than eighteen hundred 


groups as ‘‘passages in which the name of the dramatist 1s 
used alone a standard of poctic or dramatic greatness,” 


1 l } 
literary references to a character in the works of Shakespeare 


or Jonson,’ and so on. In nearly all the twenty different 
classes recognized, the references to Jonson are more numer- 
ous than those to Shakespeare, and Mr. Bentley's conclusion 
that ‘to writers of the seventeenth century Jonson was better 
known and more highly respected than Shakespeare’’ seems 
justified. The phrase “to writers” is very important, since 
writers would be prejudiced in favor of a man universally 
admitted to be more learned and “‘correct’’ than his rival, 
and it is highly significant that the one very important class 
of allusions in which references to the work of Shakespeare 
are strikingly more numerous than references to that of Jon- 
son is the class in which there is a literary reference to a 
character in a play. The 696 such references to Shakespearean 
characters contrast strikingly with the 320 to characters from 
Jonson's dramatic works. It looks, in other words, as though 
the seventeenth-century writers who had intellectually con- 
vinced themselves of Jonson's superiority unconscic usly be- 
trayed the fact that even to them Shakespeare's personages 
were the more memorable. Falstaff is mentioned nearly four 
times as often as his nearest rival, Brutus, and nearly five 
times as often as Hamlet, who comes next. And all three of 
these appear more often than does Doll Common, who heads 
the list of Ben Jonson's characters. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


A Momentous Decade 


THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES in England were the years 


rding to your point of view, the termites of collec- 


why ct 


tivism started to undermine the economic structure or the 


ran to break up the laissez faire 


eld. Winston Churchill, a nostalgic historian, has written 


warm sun o! socialism be 


period as “the end of an epoch”; Helen Merr: ll Lynd 
England in the Eighteen-Eighties: Toward a Social Basis 


r Freedom" (Oxford, $4.50) em} hasizes its importance as 


yr of a new social era 


Alth« ivi 


carefully refrains from overstressing the 
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point, Mrs. Lynd was obviously attracted to this decade in 
England because of the parallels it affords with that of th. 
nineteen-thirties in America. It was an age when econom) 
progress, which had enriched the middle classes and kee: 
the workers buoyed with hope, no longer appeared auto. 
matic. It was an age of agricultural and industrial depression 
accentuated by the challenge to Britain’s muscle-bound mo. 
nopolies offered by the rising industries of America and 
Germany. It was an age when the newly enfranchised y 


ers began to be aware of their political and industrial power 
and to exercise it to improve their conditions. “The poor 
could no longer be ‘kept in their places’; they were becom. 
ing ‘the people,’’ and both the traditional parties were forced 
to compete for their votes. Willy-nilly, the “upper classes 
could no longer ignore such problems as housing, sweating 
and unemployment—the word was first used in 1888, 
Being a sociologist as well as a historian, Mrs. Lynd 
concerned not only with what happened but with why it hap. 
pened. “How did people more generally become awa: 
the basic discrepancy between social fact and social ¢! 
she asks, and seeking an answer she traces the chat 
social values in many fields—politics, organized labor, te. 
ligion, education. The new ideas did not come with 
of enlightenment, but gradually taking hold, they 
foundation for the ‘welfare siate’’ which today is expr 
by Beveridge schemes and plans for full employme: 
as in the eighties, Mrs. Lynd points out, we are still stating 
the problem of freedom negatively: we are seeking freedor 
jrom want, freedom from ignorance. The social structu 
which will provide freedom for the full realization of hi 
potentialities is yet to be built. 


In writing this book Mrs. Lynd has obviously 
assiduously a mountainous mass of memoirs, Blue Bo 
and reports of Royal Commissions, and her labor has | 
rewarded by many quotable nuggets of pure gold. Better 
still, she has written so well and organized her material 
with such skill that her book is as readable as it is scl j 

KEITH HUTCHISON 


Croce Nods 


BENEDETTO CROCE'’S “Politics and Morals’ (Philo 
cal Library, $3) is something of a pot-boiler. Even a | 
boiler by:a great master may deserve respect, for 
the wisdom of the master is almost bound to seep into 
his most casual work. This new volume by Croce « 
passages in which the precision and profundity of a x1 
mind are quite apparent. Croce understands both the m« 
basis of the political order and the difficulty of eq 
political standards too simply with moral ones. Yet the \ 
is on the whole slight. 

Croce is concerned to defend the liberal tradition 
both the authoritarianism of the right and the totalitaria 
of the left. He defines liberalism as the capacity to “ 
perpetually alive, and able to state and solve the pro! 5 
that arise ad infinitum in life, and able to develop dog 
perpetually without ever nullifying them but making 
always deeper and larger.” Curiously enough, he der 
! 


political liberalism from philosophical idealism and dec! 


that “naturalism, positivism, and scientific principles” are aul 
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ited with authoritarian concepts or lead to them.” 
may be a larger measure of truth in this accusation than 
2 modern liberal is able to realize, but as a general 
ition it seems almost as perverse as the belief that 
phical idealism is the father of political liberalism. 
Croce believes in the theory of “free enterprise” as a gen- 
sis for the democratic community, but he also believes 
if the theory is changed from a legitimate economic 
ple to an illegitimate ethical theory, to a hedonistic 
utilitarian morality,” it sows confusion in_ politics. 
her modern technical developments give laissez faire 
ries the validity, even in the economic realm, which 
ascribes to them is a question that cannot be settled 
the obiter dicta of even a great philosopher. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Something Wrong Here 


ir is A STRANGE PHENOMENON that the war now 
eing fought so bitterly against Japan seems destined to result 
1 peace terms that will not greatly change the regime that 
slotted Pearl Harbor. Wilfrid Fleisher tells us that the terms 

tched in his “What to Do with Japan” (Doubleday 
Doran, $2) are likely to constitute “the sort of peace we may 
pect.” It will be a peace, he says, that will keep the emperor 
tem, the big monopolists, the landlords, and the bureau- 


s. The only group omitted is the militarists, but from this 
ngenial ‘‘old crowd”’ it may be taken for granted that even 
y will not long be absent. And so one is forced to ask 
ther the “tough” disarmament provisions that make up 
rest of Fleisher’s plan will be adequate. A peace of this 
will return the Japanese people to their former servitude 
their old despotic ruling groups. It will condemn to the 
1gman’s noose those Japanese who may be expected to 
gle for a democratically organized society in the after- 
1 of defeat. To put it very bluntly, we shall be deliber- 
seeing to it that the people of Japan are not permitted 
have the democracy for which we are fighting. Somehow, 
- feels, there is something wrong here; this is not a sound 
is for a lasting peace with Japan, nor does it square with 


r professed war aims, T. A. B. 


Asia Tomorrow 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ASIA in the world of tomorrow 
; a subject on which most Americans have done far too little 

nking and pfanning. But it is doubtful whether anyone 
in read Owen Lattimore’s challenging ‘Solution in Asia” 
Little, Brown and Company, Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 
without a sober appreciation of the critical importance 
that area in the post-war world. Mr. Lattimore makes it 
t that our pre-war policies in the Far East were governed 
n extraordinary hodge-podge of misinformation and smug 
sions. We consistently underestimated Asia’s revolution- 
movements and stubbornly closed our eyes to the signifi- 
: of the Russian revolution to millions of Orientals. We 
ead the plain implications of Japan’s pan-Asiatic move- 
t and rested comfortably in the assurance that our naval 
riority would protect us. When Japan attacked China, 

ere sure that it was merely a local quarrel with Chiang 


Kai-shek; no one scemed to realize that the attack was pri- 









22nd Anniversary Issue 
March 17th 


the New Leader 


Is gratified to announce that the 
distinguished author 


NORMAN ANGELL 


begins to write for the New Leader and that the 
Anniversary Issue will contain the first of a series 
of articles by this famous publicist entitled 


“THE LIBERAL SURRENDER 
OF FREEDOM” 


In an accompanying letter Norman Angell write 
“T have been a reader of the New Leader on and 
off for some years, and have greatly liked it 
because almost alone of leftist publications in this 
country, it seems to show some consciousness of the 
fact that much of what passes for liberal and pro- 
gressive Opinion has become pure reaction, in the 
sense of turning upside down the principles for 
which liberalism once stood and adopting those 
against which it was once a protest.” 


Beginning in this issue: 


A Symposium on 


THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES 


First Article by 
Joseph Chamberlain 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 
ALSO A SERIES OF RE-VALUATIONS OF 


THE PROPHETS OF OUR TIME 


Articles by 
SIDNEY HOOK MARK STARR 
BERTRAND RUSSELL BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
DR. HSU SHI MAX ASCOLI 


RUDOLPH ROCKER 
Other Articles in this and later Issues: 


Postwar World Security...........c0000. Herbert Morrison 
What Health Insurance Means to 
AMETICA........60csceeeeeereeee SOM. Robert F. Wagner 


Insecurity Breeds Hatred. 
Twilight of the British Empire.... 
The Italian Colonies............ 
What Tennessee Valley People Think 

of the MVA...... James P. Pope, Director, TVA 
London Trade Union Conference.. Robert Watt 
Joint Occupation of Germany ?.... David ]. Dallin 


AND OTHER FEATURE ARTICLES 


ANNIVERSARY TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
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: Address 
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atten o elimina e Af n 1 British infiu- 

ence in tl! I 
A | against similar errors in the future, Mr. 
Lattime i : 1 penetrating analysis of the Chinese 1n- 


nal situation. He points out that the Kuomintang has de- 
| 


teriorated from a coalition party embodying most ol the 
clements mn Chinese society to a elatively narrow one Da ed 
on landlord support, while the Communists have broadened 
their | s of support to in lude not only peasants but a con- 

lerable number of landlords, small business men, and intel- 
] { ils The solu on ol tl € Ch nese sit ation he sugvests, 
depends on close collaboration among the British, American, 


Soviet governments to coordinate military and eco 


olicy, and on encouragement of democratic reforms. He 
warns against isolating the problem of the Communist troops, 
inting ¢ a considerable part of the so-called Nat nal 
Army is in fact a Kuomintang Party army and should be 
treated on the same basis as the Communist army. Although 
the book was written weeks before the Crimea Conference, 
it is essentially a challenge to adapt the principles and poli- 
cies of Yalta to the Pacific, to recognize the tremendous role 
that Russia is bound to play in the post-war worid in Asia 
as well as in Europe, and, above all, to be sensitive to the 
newly awakened aspirations and ambitions of the common 
eoples of this great section of the earth 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


FICTION IN REVIEW 








Mr. Wescott’s War Work 


ECAUSE Glenway Wescott’s new novel, 


$2.50), is written with a specific 


“Apartment 


in Athens’ (Harp 


political purpo to increase our hatred of Germans and 
arn us inst trusting them even if they should begin to 


ose that any response to it is in 


and perhaps, therefore, I 


ld start by making clear my own stand on a contro 

il subject. Not that I cherish my confusions, but I 

| li them in order to feel free to aiscuss Apartmen in 
ie! without reference to a hidden political point of 
ew. On one hand, then, I do not agree with my friends 
ho think of Germany as sim} ly a stage of historical devel- 
opment and of the German people as without special re 
ty for the outrages of Nazism; I think that nations 

ive temperaments or characters among which we can choose 


by a moral standard. On the other hand, i have never seen a 
iternent of the case against the German people—as opposed 

| i 
NAZIS which didn't mak« me as uncomfortabl about 


the condemner as about the condemned. 


Of cours ie f that Mr. Wescott’s novel suggests the 

! for this kind of preface to a review strikes me in itself 

1 sad commentary on the book, We don't expect a writer 

of Mr. Wescott's caliber to use his talents in the service of 
pr la, and I es; lly didn't expect him to propagate 
hat 1. lo the writer ¢ real crea e power there is usually 
thing deey ly al | het n the act of subordinating 

fr reativity to indoctrination. and where there is as much 
critical awareness of st as in all of Mr. Wescott’s work, 





I would have expected—though, I now see, mistaken); 
find enough critical awareness of self to save an author { 
guilty gestures. We are told that Mr. Wescott calls ‘Apa, 
ment in Athens” his war work. It is the kind of war wo; 
we commonly look for, not at the head or heart of 
lectual and artistic life, but at its fringes, where conscier 
seems to exist only to be uneasy. 

I have read dozens of anti-Nazi novels, set either wit 
Germany itself or, like “Apartment in Athens,” in a Ge 
man-occupied country. Except for its distinction of 
which, through: at least the first half of the book, keep 


promising that this will be a disinterested creative effort 


and except for its wonderful power to evoke physical 
Mr. Wescott’s novel doesn’t in any important sense t 
scend this popular and bad category of fiction. Ther 
a single political-moral insight in ‘Apartment in Ather 
not a new political perception, such as we have the right 
demand from a serious novelist. Teaching us to hate, a 
tionable activity at best, it doesn’t teach us to hate any 
intelligently than we might be taught by any writers’. 
board hack. I even find something offensive, or at least \ 
in the fact that Mr. Westcott’s novel is set in Greece 

of Czechoslovakia or Norway. For although you may 
only passiog and four walls to make a drama, you nee 
than passion, four walls, and a glimpse of the Acrop 
to give a drama classic dimensions. 

In outline the story of “Apartment in Athens’’ is 
The time is after the occupation. A German officer, Ca 
Kalter, has been billeted on the Helianos family—M: 
Mrs. Helianos and their two children. At first on! 
and humiliated by their service to Captain Kalter, gr 
Mr. and Mrs. Helianos begin to experience a certain ; 
cation in their subservient role. They are the type for « 
tion: before the war Mr. Helianos had been a liberal « 
he loves to think and talk; and Mrs. Helianos is sick! 
passive Then Kalter goes home on leave and in G« 
learns that his wife and sons have died in the war. § 
ciently demoralized by this blow to be softened in his 
toward the Helianos family, Kalter tempts Mr. Helian 
a sentence in blame of Hitler and Mussolini. T! 
the point at which Mr. Wescott discloses the messas 
his novel: for all his apparent softness, Kalter shows h 
to be deeply unregenerate. He has Helianos arrested 


; 
.< 


the insult to his Fiihrer and even from beyond the g: 
after he has shot himself, continues to teach the Hel 
family the price you pay for supposing that a Germ 
human when he appears human. The book ends with a 
of letters from the imprisoned Greek to his wife, ex! 
her to take this moral to heart, indeed, to see that a 
in the underground gets to America with his urgent 
ing. 

This is the broad substance of Mr. Wescott’s novel. It 
not a book of action so much as a thickly woven psychi le 
study. But its psychology is chiefly the kind of psycho; 
logical embroidery that current fiction, especially curren 
Nazi fiction, goes in for so lavishly: for instance, a 
deal of space is devoted to the two Helianos children I 
who has been completely stupefied by her premature vis 
of slaughter, and Alex, a half-stupid, half-competent you: 


boy whose mind has also been sickened by exposure to brutal 
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‘et the fact that at the end of the book Mrs. |/Helianos 





ites this poor phe to the underground is pre- 





} as a proper act of maternal fortitude.) However, there 





the detailed investigation of the relation between 





Helianos and his wife as it changes under the strain of 





powerful presence: some of these domestic scenes 





unbearable naturalism. These are 





reated with an almost 






1oments in which Mr. Wescott is at his most gifted, 






us a glimpse of the talent which signalized even a 





that was not entirely successful, his ‘The Pilgrim 





’ of a few years ago. 





pened this review with a statement of my own position 

> German question. It is a middle and, if you will, 
idled position; it doesn’t tell us what kind of peace to 
» with Germany. But it seems to me that as against the 
wen ott’s book, it allows for 


““Apart- 







cal” politics of Mr. 





r more realism. A novel about occupied Greece, 
t in Athens” purports to look to the future fate not only 
Greece itself but of the other small countries of Europe, 








fact, of the rest of the world. It was written not very long 
in what was probably the interim between its 





nd yet, 
sition and its publication, consider what actually hap- 
1 in Athens. Greece was liberated from its German con- 
rs, but what part of a permanent solution of its political 
In the light of the very recent 
Mr. Wescott sets his 
be less practical than 






ems did this constitute ? 







ry of the very country in which 


_— 
, nothing, 







it seems to me, could 


lude ourselves that the solution of the problems of 


after this war hinges solely on the degree of our 


of Germany. Whatever our need for realism about 


to see the whole political 







rmans, if we are not going 


for this es thicket, we are not only going to 


id novels in the post-war world, we are going to have 
DIANA TRILLING 
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a bad post-war world. 
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ral books about it, 
Mexico: 
with 


KEITH HUTCHISON, an associate editor of The Nation, 
recently returned from a visit to England. 


MICHAEL CLARK was for two years The Nation's ac- 
ed correspondent in North Africa and the Middle East. 





VRY A. WALLACE'’S public career is sufficiently well 


n to need no recounting here. Among his books are 


The Century of the Commn Man” and the forthcoming 


‘ty Million Jobs,’’ to be published at the end of April. 

EPH WOOD KRUTCH is Brander Matthews Professor 
dramatic Literature at Columbia University. In addition 
he is the author 
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“Samuel Johnson” 
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MAXWELL S. STEWART, an a iate editor of T 
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YOU WILL NEVER MISS the 

¢ pint of blood you give to the 
que Eed Cross, or the contribu- 
tion you make to the Bed 

Cross War Fund. Bat the first 

may save the life of a fighting Amer- 
jean, and the second will help furnish 
him with “a home away from home.” 





DO IT NOW! Give your blood to 


replace blood shed in your defense; 
telephone your Red Biood 
Donor Center today and make an ap- 
pointment for a donation. Send your 
cheek today to the Red Cross War 
Fund. 
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GREENBERG 


darks 


Friedman will paint even better in the 


future, out inconsistencies in 


quality and receiving, I feel sure, a re- 


ironing 
ition delayed so far only by the cur- 
rent tendency to identify art with chichi. 
[he irony in the note which he himself 
wrote for his catalogue is justified, but 


not its humility. 
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3 » ! . , 
N A newsreel theater not long ago 
I saw a version of the Crimea Con- 
rerence w! h V | 








Ta he 1 al O gq Ci SCMISILIVE iCl- 
{ I Ww 1 | 1! C KN¢ 
’ J 
whose WOrk, OF even W Ci} COM} ny . 
ier 
it w l 1a fee for weather and 
licht and for the proper inser- 
A 
] ¢ amat 
1 ¢ tail, and for personali- 
t l proper timing, progres- 
ar? ; } > 1 
sion, and juxtaposition, which I am 
i 
, 
( ted to with the clean- 


oluteness of Tolstoy's 
there was nothing 


yi that grand oraer except in 


du L 
the ev , even so much or it a good 
l nts Ce Pe es 
eal le CX 1 read in gumpsc¢s ot 
the face the way it was handled by 
- 
camera men and cutters was merely 
: 
right, which is a rarity and somewhere 


like espe- 
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I would 
shots of Presi- 
which I thought ex- 


may turn out to be the 


1 
near a Gods pienty. 
' 
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Cia ly 


dent 


to suggest that the 
Roosevelt, 
tremely moving, 


, ’ 4 
most crucial and revealing portraits of 


him r 1 er Isl I. oP 
him we are ever likely to get. 


rent movics are so tired- 


The other cur 


out and bleak that I can hardly write of 
them. “Hotel Berlin,’ the most heavily 


e of Warner Brothers 
is stufled with sympathetic 
Peter Lorre and Henry 


and George Coulouris and Ray- 


political 


Daniell 


mond Massey, and with sympathetic and 

ul bly more eager young people 

! Andrea King 1 Faye Emerson 

und Kurt Kreuger, but the or thing 

that had even a chance for any put 
if 






in any ade 


( ely fu movie about Pegasus or 
t ] nhnms or, for that matter, in 
wnw re Ihe, rms satan ct , } sla; 
iny illy a reciative story about piain 
horses. This is not such a story W hen- 
er the horses are busy, it is pleasant 
to look at; but so are moving clouds, 


t to their 


Vv t nm cree 
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recorder. The picture gets very |ittk 
even out of the mild drama it alloy 
itself; nothing whatever of the 
and glory 

unhuman 


i 


there could be in a pro; 
film about wild and hal 
animals. 

Two pictures that I can recon 
you are unlikely to get a chance to see— 
even, I'm afraid, if you live within 
of the small “‘art’’ theaters which 
handle nearly all great or even 
good films, 
art and simple trash. “Break the Ne 
was made in England by René ¢ 
Jack Buchanan and Maurice ¢ 


\ 


along with so mu 


with 
isn’t at all on the lev: 
those Clair films of which the 
tears of ad 

and of a detached sort of pride; 
and fun and extr 
but unstrained irony, enjoyable o 


ull of ease 


selves, and worth watching too be 
they so clearly indicate that, though | 
land was not a good place for C! 
not, like this count 


“IT Met a Murdere: 


terests me particularly because | 


work, it was 
hell on earth. 
forced more and more to the 


] 1 han that fF onan 
qaismai DN ps that ik SOO 


“a era ne ee at 
be Made any more at all, 

7 ce nea eae ; 
anyhow, they will have to be m ( 


far outside the ind 


shoestrings, 


and very likely by amateurs or 
semi-professionals. This one was 
in England, several years ago; the or 
person involved in it nam 
know 1s the actor James Mason. An 


whose 


pretentious murder inclu 


and a chase, and strongly 


story 
romance 
fluenced by Hitchcock, it 
ously to have been made in the 


seems ¢ 
that it could get commercial di 
tion. And that on the whoie I 
lieving that most though not ali x 
films get much of their vitality and r< 
ance by being designed for a b 
or 
an 


} } 1 4 ot 
mixed’ audience, whether no 


to satisfy such aud 


Though it tries almost too hard fo: 


own artistic good—and often w 
markable smoothness—to look “'p: 
ional,”’ the picture is streaked w 
enough amateurishness to pret 
commercial failure. 7 


undicested-ar 


ty, others 


penny flops. Often, too, when it 
be very exciting—as when the hunt 
the killer and the hunt for a fox int 
involve—the picture fails in mo 
those establishers of casuai reality, 
oblique cutting-edges of ironic or sen 
ous detail, by which Hitchcock, for i0- 
have absolved or even 


reinforced 


stance, would 


transhgured and the ove! 






























1945 


h n 


ness of the parallel. In such pas- 
I have to admit that any profes- 
vould have got it by the audience 
than any amateur, though prob- 
re emptily ; and that only a thor- 
irtist with a thorough professional 
lg could really hope to make it 


1 
nt. 


this is one of the fairly few mov- 

have seen in years in which it was 
that its makers knew and cared 
n general had lively, sensible ideas 

each shot should follow the next, 

vhat in the way of emotion, atmos- 

observation, and ore logical 

ht and progression each shot and 

group of shots should povesa hy I 

» thought it graceful, gallant, re- 
eful, and in every way satisfying 

encouraging in its broken-field run 
gh the problems of cost. It is cer- 

y not a great or even a memorably 
{ movie, and in any ultimate sense 
ubt that it was particularly worth the 
le to make: except that every such 
ult undertaking, even half so well 

ned and carried out, seems of itself 
thier and more heartening achieve- 
than any save the best films made 

- whatever circumstances. Without 

these special prejudices in its favor, 
that matter, I think it better and 
e enjoyable than most studio pic- 





B. H. Haggin’s column on Music will 
ear as usual next week. 
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The world-famous Linguaphone Conversational 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Prejudice Takes a Licking 


Dear Sirs; I have read Dorothy Baruch’s 
moving article, Sleep Comes Hard, in 
The Nation for January 27 and found 
particular interest in her account of how 
the Maxwell family was driven from a 
white community by ostracism, slander, 
and threats of violence. rd like to say 
that it doesn’t have to be that way. Prej- 
udice can be licked. We did it in our 
own neighborhood. Perhaps the case of 
the Johnsons of West Hollywood and 
their victory can be taken as a pattern 
for similar victories in other communi- 
ties. The backbone of the pattern is the 
militant decency of most ‘Pe eople once 
they are informed, aroused, ond organ- 
ized, 

The Johnsons—that isn’t their real 
name—are a Negro family, and they 
couldn't find a place to live at any price. 
Finally they bought a house in our dis- 
trict, which is white, and moved in. 
Their next-door neighbors were out- 

raged, drew up a petition, and began a 
campaign among the whites to force the 
Johnsons to vacate. The bigots were off 
to a flying start. But that was as far as 
they got. As they circulated their peti- 
tion they were astonished and dismayed 
to find that people refused to sign it, 
The Johnsons still live in their new 
home, and they will continue to stay 
there. They have not been yee 
and they are becoming part of the life of 
the community. 

The Johnsons fare oe than the 
Maxwells, not because we have fewer 
bigots in our district or are in any way 
unusual, but simply because neighbor- 
hood liberal elements were already 
geared to fight. This is the way we did 
it. Just before the last election a group 
of us had formed the West Hollywood 
Committee to help reelect Roosevelt and 
to further democracy. After election we 
enlarged our membership and tried to 
work at being responsible citizens—we 
studied local, state, national, and inter- 
national affairs, formed investigating 
and study groups, and made our wishes 
known to our legislators in Sacramento 
and Washington. 

When the Johnson incident occurred, 
we were prepared, Our first step was to 
welcome the Johnsons and assure them 
of our support and friendship. They 
were asked to join our club and did so. 
Next we studied the legal aspects of the 
case and conducted a whirlwind house- 


to-house campaign against the pet 
being circulated by the 
w! lO were 


’ 


also pre ssed into the {is ht Nat rally no 


spoke to non-member friends 
everyone was with us, but the r cent 
peopl rallied to the cause and we were 
able to defeat the petition. As a result 
ohnsons have a home, West H lly. 
wocd has acquired another worth-while 
uly, and the practicing democrats are 
ded together more firmly than eve 
by this common experienc 

This may be a small victory, but a 
million similar victories would be a good 
start toward reclaiming the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment from the junk pile. That is 
; Baruch’s bitter- 
gro, I can by 
no means accept her despa iring view of 
JARMILA MARTON 


why, while I share Mis 
ness at the plight of the N 


the problem. 
West Hollywood, Cal., February 23 


A Welcome Elimination 


Dear Sirs: After noting the reference in 
the February 10 issue of The Nation 
to the Gideons and the requirement of 
that organization that any member be 
white, | wrote the secretary. You will be 
interested to know that I received a let- 
ter from him dated February 20 in 
“[ am pleased to inclose 
on blank which 


which he says: 
a copy of the appl atl 
we are now using, and you will note i 
word ‘white’ has been climinated the 
from.” The Nati seems to have <a 
come a Christian evangelist. 
G. BROMLEY OXNAM, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church 


New York, February 26 


Arms and the Peace 


Dear Sirs: The chief argument in favor 
of the enactment of peace-time military 
training and conscription in the United 
States advanced by Irving Lipkowitz in 
his article in the March 3 issue is that 
it will give us a citizen rather than a 
professional army. 

The assumption on which Mr. Lipko- 
witz and others base their thesis 1s an 


ominous one and _ requires ireful 
thought. We must be prepared to ma 

tain a much bigger peace-time military 
establishme than before because ‘no 
matter what we say or do within our 


own country, the world is going to have 


an armed peace for some years to come,” 
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5 Not bad, I think, for a little ’un 
(hidden) 
As a gun 
“Not sights alone, but 
sounds, exhilarate the spirit” 
Inclined but fiat 
‘mblem of purity worn by judges 
This is not what the Spanish and 
Portuguese call this river 
A sign of indigestion, perhaps (two 
words, 3 and 4) 
Congenial as a good-natured Russian 
sSurplice 
A month on it is quite a fair time 
A musician puts this flower against 
nis neck 


Good soldiers never retreat; they 


It may be humbug to you; it is not 
to the druggist 

Lad One co! ung up! 

One half of this African 
just like the rest 

South African antelope found in 
part of England 
Armchairs covered 
intended to be 

A hundred strike —for a scrap of 
papel ! 

No one’s taken in by it 

He will be sore if you stand him on 
his head! 
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1 1DRIS; 7 UPLANDS; 
LEVITES; 13 
20 AWEARY; 
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AcChO 1 SLEEP 
1) FUSI | MAGOG;:; 12 
AWLS AT; 18 ATHOS; 
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iv BOUSA; 23 NOUGAT: 24 BCARTE; 26 
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Liberals are going to have to get ove 
“their traditional antipathy to all thing, 
military,” an antipathy of which y. 
used to boast and which was largely re. 
sponsible for bringing millions of imm:. 
grants from lands burdened with cop. 
scription to “free America.” 

To some of us it seems odd that y 
der a system of ‘‘collective security 
which nations are going to pool thei: 
resources to achieve an “enforceabje 
peace,” all of them have to have bigge 
military establishments than before. 

Harry Hopkins, who probably speaks 
with more authority than Mr. Lipkowitz, 
lays bare the real difficulty with admir. 
able frankness in his article on the same 
theme in the March issue of the Amer- 
ican: ‘We must accept a new and tough 
concept in world affairs. . . . America’s 
heart and mind will work intensively 
day and night to keep the world in 
peace. But that isn’t enough. We cant 
take a chance. When this war ends, we 
must immediately prepare to defend 
ourselves.” There is to be an organiza. 
tion to keep the peace, but we can’t de- 
pend on it; we have to rely on our own 
defense, hence conscription. Surely no 
one in his senses thinks other powers 
will not follow the same plan. This 
means an armament race of unprece- 
dented magnitude. All such arguments 
as those we are discussing are escape 
mechanisms, evasions of the proposi- 
tion that we can have world organiza- 
tion and genuine collective security or 
we can have huge national mil'tary es- 
tablishments and an armament race; we 
can’t have both. 

Secondly, Mr. Lipkowitz does not 
deal with the question how large a pro- 
fessional standing army will be needed 
to train and—in this age of super 
mechanized warfare—to supplement the 
conscript “civilian” forces. The Army 
and Navy Journal on September 9, 
1944, remarked that “without a profes- 
sional army of sufficient proportions 
the large civilian reserve . . . would Jose 
a great deal of its effectiveness.” Licu- 
tenant General Hugh A. Drum, writing 
in American Defense, July, 1944, pre- 
sented a theoretical arrangement of fi 
ures for a military system based on 
universal training and allocated a mil 
lion men to the standing forces of army, 
navy, and air. Until this and othe 
points are cleared up, how do we know 
that it is either conscription or a large 
establishment and 


not 


professional 
rather both ? 
A. J. MUSTE, Executive Secretary, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 


New York, March 5 
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